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For the Companion. 


PETER BUDSTONE; 
The Boy Who Was Hazed. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


In NINE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. IV. 


The more Sam thought of it, the more deeply 
convinced he was that Pete ought to be told at 
once what it was proposed to do with him. 

*“T can always get along with him best,’”’ he 
said, “by telling him the plain truth,” which was, 
perhaps, the reason why he had so strong an in- | 
fluence over him. ‘‘Besides,” he added, ‘‘he will 
find it out, and then it will be worse than if we 
told him it first.” 

But the easy-natured 





;court-room, the judge of probate had seated 


“The Lord High Constable!” he exclaimed, 
with a start, hastening to make a display of his 
feathers. But Sam, who had kept remarkably 
cool all the morning, promptly and firmly re- 
strained him. 

*Tt’s a truce,” he said. ‘“You mustn’t seem to 
notice him, and he will respect your incognito,” 
and he made Pete button his coat again over the 
plumes. 

Behind a broad table, in a small and dingy 


himself, when there entered the stocky Bagshot 
and the lean and wrinkled Smallwig, followed by 
Pete carrying his crippled parent on his back. 
Dan Abbott and Dr. Russet brought up the rear 
of the strange procession. 

“Ts that the man ?” asked the judge, after con- 





“Correct as far as it goes,” replied Tobias, “but 
there was a cause back of that.” 

His voice trembled with emotion, and it was a 
moment before, encouraged by the judge, he was 
able to go on: 

*““My son was an excellent scholar, and though 
I couldn’t give him the advantages some fathers 
give their sons, he made the most of what he had, 
and entered college when he was eighteen. He 
was intending to become a minister. He could 
write well, and speak well, and it wasn’t words, 





either; he had feeling and thought. It made us 
all so proud and happy to hear him!’’ exclaimed | 
Tobias, with tears starting down his cheeks. | 
‘You asked me the cause,” he went on, ‘‘and 
I’m coming to that. I just wanted to tell you, in | | 
the first place, what he was before, for you might | | 





Tobias, true to his habit 
of shirking present diffi- 
culties and putting off 
disagreeable duties, said, 
‘*We’ll hope for the best,” 
and insisted on ‘‘manag- 
ing” in his own way. 

“T’ve a little business 
out of town,” he said to 
Pete the next morning, 
“and I want you to go 
along to help me in and 
out of the wagon.” 

Pete was proud of be- 
ing useful, and all the 
more pleased to make the 








trip because Sam was to 
gotoo. When washed and 
combed and clad in coarse 
but clean clothes, he made an impressively re- 
spectable appearance, which he set out to spoil, 
however, by sticking some fresh and unusually 
gorgeous cock’s feathers in his hat-band. 

But Sam represented to him that by wearing 
them he would injure the business they were going 
on, and begged him to leave them at home. 

“And confess myself a craven?” cried Pete. 
“Tf it will be better for me to travel incognito, I 
will, only I mustn’t abandon my prerogatives.” 

Laying the plumes carefully in his bosom, he 
buttoned his coat over them, leaving, however, 
some suspicious tips sticking out. 

“Some slight show of authority,” he remarked, 
with a satisfied smile. 

After a night of distressing anxiety, Mrs. Bud- 
stone was exceedingly low-spirited; and when 
Mr. Smallwig came in a two-seated wagon to 
take Pete away, she could not trust herself to bid 
him good-by. She watched from a window while 
he lifted his father to the front seat, beside the 
selectman, and afterwards mounted to the other 
seat with Sam; then, as the wagon drove off, with 
Pete by far the most dignified person of the party, 
she gave way to her grief. 

“O Jane,” she sobbed, ‘‘you don’t remember as 
I do how he started off with his father that morn- 
ing when he left home for college—the last morn- 
ing I ever saw him well and in his right mind! 
Oh dear! the best boy and the brightest scholar, 
with as fair a future before him, till that dreadful 
thing happened; and now to see him go again in 
this way! Maybe for the last time!” 

Sam had visited Dr. Ballston again the night 
before, and got a renewal of his promise to be 
present at the hearing in court, if he could leave 

his patients. And now, as he rode through the 
village, he looked anxiously for the old doctor’s 
covered buggy. 

He saw an open buggy instead, which wheeled 
rapidly into the main street, and preceded Small- 
wig’s party all the way to the county-seat. It 
contained two men. The back of one of them 
Sam recognized as that of the solid and altogether 
too zealous selectman, Elisha Bagshot. The 
other, not quite so stocky a person, but strongly 
built, was Dan Abbott, a Dorberg policeman. 

After leaving the village, Sam kept turning to 
gaze behind for the well-known buggy-top, and 
saw, when a mile or two out, a very different 
vehicle and a very different driver. It was young 
Dr. Russet in his sulky. As Bagshot went before, 
so he followed, at a little distance,—the three 
vehicles keeping out of one another’s dust,—all 
the way to the court-house. 

They arrived in the course of an hour without 
mishap, Pete having remained quiet, apparently 
enjoying the ride, until the sight of the sulky, 


versing a few moments with the select- 


|men, and glancing at some papers they 


handed him; and he looked over at Pete, 


, whom Sam had withdrawn to a bench by 


an open window. 

Smallwig assented ; and the judge, a very 
plain, slow, emphatic sort of person, fixed his 
eyes on Tobias Budstone, who had been placed in 
his chair facing him. 

“You are his father?" Tobias, pale and anx- 
ious, nodded. **What is your wish in this matter, 
Mr. Budstone ?” the judge continued. 

“My wish is that it should be dropped where it 
is,” Tobias answered earnestly. 

‘*You do not wish to send your son to the State 
asylum ?” the judge asked, in some surprise. 
“Decidedly I do not!” exclaimed the father, 
grasping the arms of his chair nervously. 

“Ts there any question as to his condition of 
mind >” 

‘None whatever; but I deny,” said Tobias, 
“that he is dangerous, or that there is any neces- 
sity of removing him from home. We are per- 
fectly able to take care of him, and prefer to do it.” 

Pete, on sitting down, had sunk into the listless, 
dreamy state he was apt to fall into when unoccu- 
pied; but now he started up. 

“Treason!” he whispered, putting a hand to his 
breast. 

“Keep still!” said Sam, grasping his arm. ‘Pa 
knows what he is about.” 

Pete sank down again. 

‘You are a poor man, Mr. Budstone >” 

“A very poor man, since I lost the use of my 
limbs,” said Tobias. 

“TIsn’t this son a great burden to you?” asked 
the judge. 

“(Not so much a burden as he is a help, your 
honor. He supplies me with limbs, as you saw 
by the way I came into court. He is very strong, 
and very willing, when anything is wanted of him 
which he can understand at once, and do at once.” 

Tobias went on to tell of Pete’s gathering flood- 
wood, and doing other useful things, to all of 
which he called upon Smallwig himself to bear 
witness. The judge was a deliberate man but he 
had a heart, and he listened with growing interest. 

“The supposed cause of his present condition 





driving into the square alongside of Smallwig’s 
wagon, made him suddenly restless. 


of mind is stated in this certificate to have been 
| brain fever,” he said. ‘‘Is that correct ?” 








BEFORE THE JUDGE OF 


PROBATE. 


never think it, seeing him now. He was kind- 
hearted and conscientious; but he was a boy of 
spirit, and his very conscientiousness made him 
expect others to be as just as he was. 

“Well,” Tobias resumed, after choking a little, 
“hazing was the fashion in college when he en- 
tered, and some of the Freshmen got handled 
pretty roughly ; but Peter gave out, in a quiet sort 
of way, that nobody, if he could help it, should 
haze him. He had gone to college to study, and 
if he minded his own business, he claimed that 
he had a right to be let alone. 

“But there were others who didn’t think so, and 
one night they beguiled him from his room, under 
some pretext, and then attempted to play some of 
their hazing tricks with him; but he wouldn’t 
submit to any of their nonsense. He resisted, as 
he had said he would. He was too manly and 
high-minded to go armed, but he had unusual 
strength, and was ready to use it in self-defence. 

“The particulars of what happened, we never 
could find out,” Tobias continued, ‘‘for the lead- 
ers in the iniquity stood by each other, and the 
lookers-on, if there were any, never betrayed 
them. All we know is that there was a terrible 
struggle, for the poor boy’s clothing was found 
nearly torn from him afterwards; and when he 
had been overcome, and was all heated and ex- 
hausted, he was taken to a pump, where cold 
water was pumped on his head till he fell down in 
a faint. That frightened the fellows, and they 
ran off, just as some of the Faculty, who had 
been alarmed by the noise, came to his rescue. 

“It was too late!” the cripple added, choking 
again with the anguish of the recollection. ‘The 
brain fever they talk of came after, and his 
mother and I were sent for; and we went to him, 
and watched him wavering, as it were, ’twixt life 
and death for weeks, only to see him recover his 
health at length without his reason. And I say,” 
cried Tobias, in broken accents, but with glitter- 
ing eyes, ‘‘it was the hazing that did it, and those 
young men were the murderers of his mind!” 





Everybody was affected by this story; even the 


stolid Bagshot appeared not a little impressed by 
it. Pete was growing excited, and it was all Sam 
could do to keep him in his seat. 

“After we got him home,” said the father, ‘‘we 
waited, with what feelings I wouldn’t attempi to 
tell you, even if I had the words to do it,—waited 
day after day at first, then week after week, for 
some sign of returning reason. Occasionally it 
seemed to flicker back, and then our hopes would 
brighten; but they grew less and less as time 
went by, and finally died out altogether. Then 
our only satisfaction was in doing all in our 
power to make him comfortable and happy ; and 
I claim that we have succeeded better than any 
strangers could ever do. They may have science 
and skill and kind hearts, and I don’t question 
the good of your institutions. If circumstances 
were different, I might be thankful to 
have him cared for in one of them; 
but nobody else can understand him as 
we do, and bear with him and cherish 
him as we do, as if he was still a 
child,—we who remember what he once 
was, and how he became what he is 
through no fault of his own. I am 
talking for his mother,” Tobias added, 
by way of excuse for his tears. ‘His 
misfortune has almost killed her; it 
will kill her quite if you take him from 
her.” 

“Ts he as robust as he seems ?” the 
judge inquired. 

“After his mind was injured, all his 
growth seemed to go to bone and mus- 
cle,” replied Tobias. ‘‘He has great 
strength for short efforts. But it 
doesn’t always hold out well.” 

*T’d like to talk with him,” said the 
judge. ‘‘Peter!” 

Pete bounded to his feet, and after 
casting his eyes wildly about the room 
for a moment, advanced, guided by 
Sam, to the arm of his father’s chair, 
before the judge’s desk. 

“T want to ask you, Peter,” said the 
judge, ‘‘about the tides in the Big 
Marsh River. You live quite near it, I 
am told.” 

‘‘Within about two winks of a goose’s 
eye,”’ replied Pete, gravely. 

*‘About how far is that ?” 

The plain, business-like manner and 
kindly tone of the judge, who seemed 
to be seeking useful information of a 
person fully capable of giving it, affected Pete 
favorably, and he answered, with a circumspect 
smile, “I should not like to commit myself in 
feet and inches; but I should say, in round num- 
bers, about as far as a medium-sized potato will 
roll down hill.” 

“Very good,” said the judge. 

“TI knew it was very good!” said Pete, allow- 
ing his dignity to give way, for a moment, to a 
triumphant chuckle. 

The smiles of the spectators seemed to encour- 
age him, and he stood ready for more questions. 
Sam kept near his side, a little behind, with an 
anxious face waiting for the end of the interview. 

“About the tides,” said the judge. ‘How high 
do they rise on your shore ?” 

“The spring tides sometimes come up to the old 
ledge below the garden,” Pete explained. “If I 
had a piece of it here I would show you.” 

“T mean, how high do they rise perpendicu- 
larly ?” inquired the judge. 

“Tides don’t rise perpendicularly; they come 
in this way,”—which Pete demonstrated with a 
motion of his hand. 

“Tf you should set up a pole in the edge of the 
river, at low tide,” said the judge, “how far 
would the water, at full flood, climb that pole ?” 

“T never saw water climb a pole,” Pete an- 
swered, smiling at the ignorance of the court. 

‘Have you any theory as to what causes the 
tides ?” 

“You think you’ve got me there!’ said Pete. 
“But I am not going to answer as you think. It 
isn’t the attraction of the sun and moon.” 

‘What is it, then ?” 

“It’s the revolution of the earth on its axis. 
The centrifugal force tends to throw the water off; 
at the same time the earth leaves it a little behind. 
It collects into waves, which we call tides,’’ was 
Pete’s lucid explanation. 

“But they seem to be related to the moon, which 
they follow very regularly,” said the judge. 

“There’s a cause for that,” replied Pete. ‘The 





moon was once such a wave, which the earth 
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flung off, as a whirling grindstone flings off 
drops.” 

‘“*You reason well,” remarked the judge. 

“You might well say that, if you knew the 
reason why I reason well,” said Pete. 

‘*What is that?” the judge inquired. 

“T’ll show you,” replied Pete. ‘It is time to 
proclaim myself.” 

Taking the gaudy cocks’ feathers from his 
bosom he stuck them one by one, in his hat-band 
(there were still three of them), and stretching 
himself up to the height of his imagined dignity, 
set on his head the hat thus flauntingly trimmed. 

Poor Sam, in dismay, cast his eyes about to 
see how this action struck the others who wit- 
nessed it. The judge kept his countenance quite 
undisturbed. So did Smallwig. But Bagshot 
nodded, with a quirk of the mouth which seemed 
to say, “I told you so!” while little Dr. Russet 
indulged in a boyish titter. 

“What does that signify ?” asked the judge. 

“Prime sovereignty !” replied the solemn Pete. 

“Sovereignty over what ?” 

“Three kingdoms.” 

‘*‘What three kingdoms?” the judge appeared 
seriously concerned to know. 

“The world, the flesh, and the devil.”’ 

“That seems very harmless,” observed the 
judge. ‘I wish more of us could boast of hav- 
ing achieved dominion over such adversaries. 
That will do, Peter; I am much obliged to you.” 

Sam led him back to the bench. But he de- 
clined to be seated. He stood proudly erect, his 
eyes no longer dreamy, but gleaming with the 
light of victory, and his hat still on his head, 
bearing aloft its bending plumes, somewhat rum- 
pled from being so long buttoned under his coat. 

“His condition is evident enough,” said the 
judge; ‘‘but if his friends are able and willing to 
take care of him, I see no objection to their con- 
tinuing todo so. Has he ever harmed anybody 
or anything ?” 

“T d’n’ know’s he ever actooally done anything 
very bad,” replied Smallwig, ‘“‘but there’s fears 
that he may. I’ve heard complaint of his fright- 
enin’ women an’ children; an’ you can see why 
some folks should object to such a person bein’ 
loose in the community.” 

“You live in a retired part of the town, I be- 
lieve ?” said the judge, addressing Tobias. 

‘*We live very much out of the way,” Mr. Bud- 
stone replied. ‘We have no near neighbors, and 
there is very little passing on the river road; but 
that is not the trouble.” 

‘What is the trouble, then ?” 

Tobias hesitated, looked at the selectmen, and 
then spoke out: “It is simply this. There are cer- 
tain tax-payers who are afraid, not of anything 
he may do, but of the possibility of his coming on 
the town for support. So, as we haven't been 
there quite long enough to gain a settlement, they 
think if they take him now they can prevent that, 
and keep him a perpetual charge to the town of 
Capsico. The chairman of the selectmen”—he 
looked hard at Smallwig—‘‘will not deny that this 
argument has been used in his office.” 

“It has been said there, and elsewhere,’ Small- 
wig admitted, “that if he’s to become a public 
charge, it should be at the cost of the town he 
come from. That’s a nat’ral conclusion. I haint 
no choice in the matter personally, your honor. 
I only want to do my duty as a public servant; 
and now I'm willin’ to leave the whole question 
for the court to decide.” 

“You have a certificate signed by two doctors,” 
said Tobias, putting his hand to his hat-lining; 
‘but the oldest doctor in town—who has been our 
physician—refused to sign any such statement. 
He agreed to be here this morning, if possible; 
but if not, I was to hand you this, which he 
thought might answer as well.” 

Tobias, as he spoke, took from his hat and laid on 
the table the paper which the old doctor had given 
Sam. The judge read it attentively, and remarked 
that such an opinion, from such a man as Dr. 
Ballston, was entitled to very great weight. Sam 
was overjoyed. 

At the same time he had all he could do to 
manage Pete, who persisted in strutting about 
the room in his preposterous tail-feathers. And 
now something happened that made the task of 
restraining him still more difficult. 

Bagshot, seeing how the case was turning, 
thought it time to play his best card, and called 
on dapper little Dr. Russet. From the moment he 
began to give his evidence the powerful Pete was 
all a-tremble with excitement. 

“You are one of the signers of this certificate ?” 
said the judge. 

“I have that honor,” replied the little doctor, 
bowing and smiling. 

His youth, his simpering manners, his light 
weight as to character, as well as his slight physi- 
cal proportions, caused the judge to scrutinize 
him scowlingly. 

‘Have you practised three years in this State ?” 
he asked. 

“If I hadn’t, I shouldn't have undertaken to 
sign the certificate,” was the somewhat pert reply. 
“T know what the law requires.” 

**No doubt, no doubt; though one would hardly 
think you were old enough to have practised three 
years anywhere,” said the judge. 

“Youth is a fault that will cure itself, in time,” 
replied the serene little doctor. Then, having 
answered a few more questions, he proceeded 
to describe his peculiar experience with the 
‘‘madman,” as he was pleased to call Pete. 








“Did he offer you bodily injury?” the judge 
inquired. 

“T should say bodily injury!’’ exclaimed Dr. 
Russet. ‘He frightened my horse with his barri- 
cade, so he became unmanageable and nearly up- 
set me against the fence. He also shook his fist 
at me, uttering loud threats, and acting in every 
way like the raving maniac he was.” 

“It’s a foul conspiracy!” roared out Pete. 
“Bring in the halberdiers !”" 

Again, however, Sam succeeded in quieting 
him; while Dan Abbott and an officer of the court 
stood ready to aid with brute force, if necessary. 

But the judge wisely forebore to give any such 
command. He seemed to have been strongly in- 
fluenced by Dr. Ballston’s statement; and he now 
listened favorably to the father's explanation of 
that solitary act of violence charged against Pete. 

“Do you feel confident,” he asked, ‘‘that you 
can prevent any such outbreak in future ?” 

“Very confident,” said Tobias. ‘‘You see how 
my younger son can control him, even at such a 
time as this. He controlled him that day, as soon 
as he reached the spot; and Dr. Russet might 
have driven on in perfect safety.” 

The judge then proceeded to give his reasons 
for respecting the wishes of the family, and for 
relying on the father’s assurance that no further 
cause of complaint should occur. Smallwig 
seemed relieved; he had done his official duty, 
and was, no doubt, glad to have the affair end in 
this way. Bagshot was much dissatisfied, how- 
ever; and dapper Dr. Russet sniffed with audible 
contempt as he marched out of court. 

Sam was in high spirits as he stood with Pete 
by the open window. The judge had not yet 
rendered his formal decision. He had still some 
words of counsel to give Tobias; and at length 
he addressed Sam. 

“Stand right here!” was the boy’s earnest 
charge, as he left Pete and approached the judge. 

“Stand right here!” replied the obedient Pete, 
turning to look out on the public square. 

The consciousness of all eyes turned upon him 
in the presence of the court, and of the importance 
of this crisis in Pete’s destiny, made Sam trem- 
ble, even at the height of his hope and joy. 

“It seems that you have great influence over 
your brother,” said the judge. 

“TI can generally manage him, ’ the boy replied, 
with becoming diffidence. 

“If he is not put under restraint,” the judge 
went on, ‘it will be necessary that somebody, 
alert and active, shall have the special care of him. 
Will you undertake it ?” 

“TI shall be only too glad of the chance!” ex- 
claimed Sam, with a radiant face. 

“And become, in a true and noble sense, your 
brother’s keeper ?” 

“T will try; and I am sure I can keep him from 
doing anybody any harm.” 

Pete, meanwhile, looking from the window, saw 
two objects of interest in the square. One was 
old Dr. Ballston driving up in haste, stepping 
from his buggy, and hurrying to the court-room. 
The other was young Dr. Russet watering his 
horse at the high granite basin—to Pete, the far 
more exciting object of the two. 

“It is asking a great deal of a boy of your 
years,’’ the judge continued; “but I have faith 
that you will be equal to the task. You must 
never forget” — 

There was a strange movement in the room. 
The judge paused, and, with a start of alarm, 
looked over to the window where Pete had been 
standing. Sam turned quickly, and saw that 
Pete was gone. 

He had jumped from the window to a grassy 
bank ten feet below, rebounding from it like an 
india-rubber man; and when Sam, in sudden 
consternation, ran to look out, he saw him rushing 
furiously upon Dr. Russet in his sulky. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


LITTLE "LIZY. 


Uncle Abe, untidy in person from an hour’s em- 
ployment in the coal cellar, yet, despite all, the very 
incarnation of family dignity, rose from his resting- 
place by the area walk, and called after me, as I ran 
up the steps: “Marse Will! Dat bad man’s done 
been here agin, an’ he ‘low he gwinter fotch 'Lizy 
wid him nex’ week.” 

“It is so,” affirmed my wife, who was waiting for 
me at the door. She added, in an undertone, “I wish 
you’d talk with Abe, and try to reconcile him to the 
change.” 

Noah Peters, the “bad man,” was to Uncle Abe 
the embodiment of evil. To all others, Peters seemed 
a hard-working, mild-tempered, and mild-mannered 
negro; but his father-in-law—for that was the rela- 
tion which my faithful old colored friend held to him 
—was disposed to consider him an altogether worth- 
less character. Nothing could persuade Uncle Abe 
that Noah was fitted to be anything better in life 
than a “botheration” to the unfortunate persons 
whom fate made his associates. 

To be sure, when Noah and Eliza were married, 
Uncle Abe witnessed the ceremony and took part in 
the festivities. Later on, when the mother’s life went 
out as little Eliza was born, he wept with his grief- 
stricken son-in-law, and did his best to help him bear 
the burden. Both he and Aunt Delia opened their 
hearts to the motherless babe, and the father and 
child were made heartily welcome at the little home- 
stead which Uncle Abe had toiled so hard to gain. 

For three years there was no break in the ties of 
mutual esteem which bound Uncle Abe and Noah. 
Then the latter, delighted with the winsome ways of 
his baby, proposed to her grandparents that he should 
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employ a housekeeper, and take the child to brighten 
his lonely home. Against this step the old man vig- 
orously protested; and finding that, though Noah 
did not press the subject, he was still resolved upon 
making the change, Abe’s good opinion of fis son- 
in-law gave place to something like aversion. 

“He’s de most obstinatest man I eber seed,’’ Uncle 
Abe complained, when the agitation first began. ‘He 
can’t say nuffin’, on’y ‘dat’s my baby!’ Huh! He 
don’ hold no argyment, on’y he comes right back 
onto dat!” 

Several months elapsed after Noah first broached 
the suggestion which was so coolly received, and he 
said little about the child’s removal; but, as after- 
wards appeared, he did not abate his determination 
to possess her. Regularly, on Sunday, Delia said, he 
visited them, laden with candy for “his baby’; and 
all of Abe’s efforts during the week did not avail to 
obliterate from the child’s mind a favorable impres- 
sion of her father. 

Now, it seemed, the crisis had come. Noah, having 
once decided to take little Eliza to himself, would 
pursue his purpose with that unflinching pertinacity 
which is sometimes the characteristic of ‘‘easy-going”’ 
men. It was just and right, I knew, that he should 
hold his only near and dear one, yet I feared the 
effect which the loss of their pet would have upon 
her grandparents. 

As these thoughts crossed my mind, I descended 
the steps and went to Uncle Abe, who stood still in 
an attitude of deep dejection. The low seat on the 
flagging, from which he had risen, faced a basement 
window. Inside, Aunt Delia was beating eggs, paus- 
ing now and then to wipe her eyes. 

“What does Noah say, Uncle Abe?” I asked. 

Abe’s rambling answer, given in a weak and wan- 
dering voice, was emphasized with frequent sobs and 
ejaculations by the listening Delia. 

“He done says he aint got no call to wait. De low- 
down niggers is twittin’ him dat he kaint ta’ keer ob 
his baby, an’ he ’lows he won’t stan’ it. He got Miss 
Nancy Riggs to work over t’ his house, an’ ’Lizy 
won’t be no harm, he say, fer gwine home. I done 
telled him he oughter leave her be brung up same 
way her mudder was, cl’ar ob de mean niggers an’ de 
white trash. Den he say his fodder b’longed to 
Marse Randolph’s folks ’foah de wah, same’s me’n 
Dely, an’ he knowed how to brung up childun. I 
don’ see no help for’t; I reckon dat baby got ter go.” 

“Bress de little lamb!” sounded Aunt Delia’s hol- 
low voice, from the recesses of the pantry. “It'll 
jes’ *bout kill me, I ’spect!” 

‘Noah doesn’t intend to make his home away from 
the city, does he?” I asked. 

“N-no,” conceded Abe, as it seemed, somewhat re- 
luctant to show the exact foundation for his grief. 
“He gwineter move onter B Street.” 

“Isn’t that the next street to your own?” 

“Tt aint furder.” 

“Why, then, you can see her very often,” I argued. 
“Tt isn’t as though she were to be taken from Washi- 
ington. You mustn’t lose heart, Uncle Abe, so long 
as the child is hardly out of arm’s reach. Aunt 
Delia, I rely on you to help him look at the matter 
more calmly.” 

“J kaint!” moaned Delia, at the window. ‘’Pears 
like nobody knows how I lub—’Lizy, you mizzable 
little scamp, git outer dem raisins! No, don’t; you 
take dem raisins; take anyt’ing! My gracious good- 
ness, I kaint let her go ’way fum me!” 

The bright and saucy face of little Eliza peered 
out at me from the window, as Delia ended her min- 
gled “scold” and lament. The child’s chubby hands 
were filled with raisins. She held them up to me 
triumphantly. 

“Unker Abe’ll pay oo for zese, Mis’er Will,” she 
said, with a mischievous nod and smile. “If he don’t, 
Aunt Dely’ll s’ap him. Unker Abe! Unker Abe!” 
she cried, “come see my cubby-house in the cellar.” 

“Yes, chile,” was Uncle Abe’s reply. ‘“Marse 
Will,’—he turned mournfully to me,—*‘it’s jes’ s’if 
she was a-gwineter move away. W’en dat baby’s 
once out ob our sight, dar’s no tellin’ whar she is. 
Dat’s de way we feel ’bout lettin’ her go. She mout’s 
well be in Souf Ameriky as ter be one street off. We 
want her wid us, whar we kin find her.” 

I must own that the sympathy which I felt for the 
old couple came very near blinding me, at that mo- 
ment, to the ethics of the question. On our removal 
to Washington, two years before, we had employed 
the husband and wife, on the earnest recommenda- 
tion of trusted friends; and the faithful service 
which they had rendered, not to mention the sterling 
character of which they hourly showed themselves 
possessed, had inspired in us a very deep interest in 
their welfare. 

Every morning at breakfast —for our friends, 
I should have said, returned to their own home at 
night, remaining with us during the day only—Delia 
favored us with the neighborhood gossip of Noah’s 
triumphal progress toward his baby. 

Regularly her bulletin ran: “‘Noah’s bought a chany 
set;” “Dat chile’s gwinter hev a Sunday silk dress 
dat’ll stan’ alone;”’ “Noah ‘lows he gwinter mek a 
flower-gyarden nex yeah;” “I see Miss Riggs, an’ 
she say Noah done pucchase a goat.” 

It was evident that Delia was accommodating her- 
self to the inevitable. Every bit of news was given 
with a more exultant accent than had marked the 
delivery of the preceding one. As for Abe, he re- 
garded his wife with an injured expression, so often 
as she made a remark of this sort, shaking his head 
and sighing dismally. 

By the Tuesday preceding the day on which Noah 
was to claim his baby, Delia had arrived at a state of 
perfect contentment, while Abe had grown to wear 
such a look of bereavement as might befit one who 
had lost every friend. 

On that very day little Eliza mysteriously disap- 
peared! 

From Delia’s disconnected and tearful narrative I 
gathered that she had worked happily alone in the 
kitchen all the forenoon, supposing that the child 
was with Abe in the cellar. When he came for his 
dinner at noon, she learned that little Eliza had gone 
upstairs, “to find Aunt Dely,” several hours before. 
Neither at that time nor since had my wife or Delia 
seen her. 

The only course to be pursued was to give the case 
to the police, and this I did at once. The distracted 
father, on learning the circumstance, employed addi- 
tional detectives. All that long mid-summer night 





Nouh and I haunted the station-houses, for news of 
the lost child. None came. We were assured that 
the chances were that she would be found; but she 
was not, and we returned home weary and heart-sick. 

My wife, worn out by sympathetic sorrow, had re- 
tired for a few hours of needed rest. Abe and Delia 
lacked the courage to return to their little home, 
where every object brought to their minds the absent 
one. Aunt Delia, stretched upon her gorgeously 
covered “restin’-longe,” as she called it, moaned and 
wept. Uncle Abe, his feet on the top of the range, 
alternately fixed his gaze upon his wife and his blue 
socks, at no time manifesting violent emotion. 

“D’ye fin’ her!” he asked, listlessly, as we entered. 
“I didn’ ’spec’ ye would,” he went on, gathering 
from our countenances that the search had been a 
fruitless one; ‘’taint time. She’s all right. Dar 
aint no call to howl yit, I reckon.” 

The tone in which this was said might have indi- 
cated that Abe knew more than he wished to tell, and 
that he had good reasons for his confidence in the 
child’s safety. Fatigued as we were, however, nice- 
ties of emphasis or meaning were lost on us. 

When, several hours later, I awakened from a 
troubled sleep and prepared for my work of the day, 
the situation was unchanged. There was still no 
news. Aunt Delia, with no snatches of song on her 
lips, stepped unsteadily about her kitchen. Abe was 
nowhere to be seen. 

‘He done been runnin’ up ’n’ down fum de cellar 
all de mawnin’,” said Aunt Delia, irritably, when I 
remarked upon his absence. ‘’Pears like he goes ’n’ 
hollers down in de coal-hole,’n’ den comes up yere 
*n’ makes ugly talk ’bout my cryin’. He ain’ de same 
man he was yistiddy.” 

Nor was Uncle Abe any the more his old self dur- 
ing the three days that followed. Our detectives, 
completely at fault, were forced to rest the case with 
the admission that they could gain no clue to the 
child’s whereabouts; and as the time went by, Uncle 
Abe’s eccentricities of manner grew more pronounced 
and troublesome. 

“Ise afeared Ise a mizzable sinner, Marse Will,” 
he said to me, when I rallied him gently upon his 
oddities; ‘‘but I know dat ar baby’s safe!” 

As Delia’s words indicated, Abe had developed an 
astonishing fondness for the cellar as a place of re- 
sort. All his spare moments were spent there, in do- 
ing—so far as we could learn—nothing at all. Going 
there, at infrequent intervals, I was sure to find him 
hovering, like an uneasy spirit, about the stairs, or 
in the cellar itself. 

To add to Delia’s troubles—which were real and 
substantial enough—we began, at this time, to suffer 
from the depredations of sneak-thieves. Curiously 
enough, they raided nothing except the pantry; but 
Delia’s toothsome viands disappeared almost before 
our eyes, in a manner that bordered closely upon the 
miraculous. A roast chicken, left alone for a mo- 
ment, just before dinner, was invisible when the 
platter was prepared for it; and our faithful servant 
came at last, with tearful eyes, to tell us that five 
loaves of cake had been in some way abstracted from 
the tin, between breakfast and lunch-time. 

With so many disturbing influences upon us, it was 
not to be expected that the Sabbath next after little 
Eliza’s disappearance should pass pleasantly. What 
with the search for the child and our sympathy for 
our friends, my wife and I were quite worn out. As 
for Delia and Abe, they had not even visited their 
own little home, though away from it, as I believe, 
their restlessness increased their anxiety. 

Uncle Abe, unshaven and coatless, wandered about 
the lower part of the house, making frequent visits 
to the cellar. It was in vain that Delia coaxed him 
to go with her to the “‘chu’ch in de holler,” in which 
he was a deacon and a shining light. To all her en- 
treaties he vouchsafed not even an intelligible reply. 

“Tse a mizzable ole sinner, Marse Will,” he said to 
me; “I feel’s dough I done backslid.”’ 

As we left the church, that evening, the sound of 
the fire-alarm bells came to my ear, and I learned by 
the number which struck that the fire must be near 
us. I saw, however, that my wife was forgetting her 
anxieties ina pleasant chat with friends and I had 
not the heart to disquict her. Engrossed as I also 
was, the matter quite slipped my mind, until a sud- 
den turn in the street showed us our own house 
wrapped, from the second story upward, in flames, 

An ample insurance somewhat allayed my excite- 
ment and quieted my fears of loss. But, in the hope 
that I might be able to save some of our household 
treasures, I passed the firemen’s rope and ran to the 
parlor. To ascend the stairs which led to the cham- 
bers I saw would be impossible. In the intensely 
heated and stifling atmosphere, the best that I could 
do was hastily to load my arms with a few of our 
most valued possessions and hurry out. 

As I stumbled down the steps, I heard a shout 
from the crowd outside. Gaining a place of safety, 
I laid down my burden, cleared my eyes of the blind- 
ing smoke and looked backward. Judge of my sur- 
prise and dread at beholding Noah Peters, a look of 
grim determination on his face, running rapidly up 
the ladder which the firemen had left! 

“He acts like a fool nigger,” said a bystander; ‘but 
they say there’s a baby of his in the house.” 

Everything was explained. Noah, coming to make 
his daily call for news, had understood, in some way, 
that his child had been found, and was in the house. 
He had started to save her. 

That portion of the ladder which rested against the 
second-story window had caught fire. As he neared 
it, Noah bounded to the ivy-trellis; and using that 
frail support for a foothold, drew himself up by the 
water-pipe until he disappeared amid the smoke 
which burst from an upper window. 

Then Uncle Abe, his countenance like that of a 
dead man came to my side. 

“God help de boy—an’ me!” he groaned. ‘He's 
done gone to death an’ I killed him. Dely, go git dat 
baby. She’s stowed away in de little cistern!” 

At that moment Noah’s face was seen at the win- 
dow. Framed in the lurid glare, it looked death- 
stricken and despairing. Abe fell on his knees in the 
midst of the crowd. As loud as I could I shouted, 
“Come! your child is here!” as Delia, whose fear had 
lent her wings, pushed her way to us, holding Noah’s 
baby to her own broad breast. 

The fire was all about him now, but the sight of 
the little one for whom he had perilled life gave 
him new courage. Down through the smoke and 
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flame, catching at the crackling trellis, touching his 
feet on the cornices, clinging to the pipe which 
had aided his ascent, he came to us, falling, a bleed- 
ing, burning mass on the scorched grass at our feet. 

“Go to your fodder, ’Lizy,” said Uncle Abe, sol- 
emnly. “I kaint lub you no better’n he does. I see 
it now.” 

Tenderly the injured man was borne to the shelter 
of a hospitable neighbor’s house. With him went 
the child. 

Had Noah’s life been at the mercy of a novelist, he 
might have died. As this is a true story, it becomes 
me to say that he did not die. His recovery was not 
speedily brought about, and he will carry to his grave 
the marks of the injuries which he received that 
night; yet he is now restored to health, and happier, 
more content and prosperous, than ever before. 

In the long days of anxious waiting during Noah’s 
convalescence, Abe told me, bit by bit, the story of 
his selfish and criminal attempt to keep ’Lizy. 

“Ise a mizzable sinner,” he confessed. ‘Noah 
‘lowed if ’twuzn’t for dat baby he’d go to Californy, 
an’ I reckoned dat ’f I could hide her aw’ile he’d go 
an’ we mout hev her. I reckermembered dar wa’n’t 
no water in dat ar little cistern, so I put her in dar, 
an’ Dely didn’ know nuffin’ ’bout it. De baby— 
huh!—she wuz dat tickled wid her ‘cubby-house’ she’d 
a-stayed dar tell de crack o’ doom! 

“T stole dat truck from de pantry, but I nebber did 
no sech t’ing afoah. 

“I kinder s’cused myself dat Noah didn’ lub dat 
baby same way we did. Now Dely says he telled 
her we all lib togedder w’en he done got well. Ain’ 
dat good ob him? Ise feared Ise too mizzable a sin- 
ner to lib wid anybody but myself, but I aint got no 
doubt but Noah’ll take good car’ ob dat ar baby!” 


WALTER L. SAWYER. 
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SOLITUDE. 


There is room in the halls of pleasure 
For a large and lordly train, 

But one by one we must all file on 
Through the narrow aisles of pain. 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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For the Companion. 
AMONG THE BLACK FELLOWS IN 1846. 


In THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 
Hunted by Myrong. 


It would be difficult to picture a more solitary and 
completely isolated life than that of a sheep farmer 
in Victoria in 1846-7. 

In my own case, I did not usually see a brother 
farmer oftener than once a month, and my two hired 
shepherds, who were in no sense companionable per- 
sons, came to the hut but once in two or three days, 
and then only for a few minutes, or for an hour at 
most. Sheep-shearing and the packing-off of the 
wool for Melbourne, and the arrival of the dray and 
bullock teams with the season’s stock of groceries, 
were the chief events of the year. 

The monotony of solitude had to be relieved some- 
how, and, as a means of enlivening myself, I took up 
the diversion of playing knight errant on an original 
plan. 

My “run” lay in the valley of the Goulburn River, 
and one had but to cross the low range of hills, to 
the west and north of the river plains, to enter upon 
unexplored country, stretching away toward the in- 
terior deserts. This vast region was inhabited only 
by tribes of wandering blacks. Here roamed the 
emu and the kangaroo, and we knew not what other 
animals or monsters. 

To set off alone into this unknown tract and ex- 
plore it, in this or that direction, making maps of my 
journeys, and connecting them one with another, 
became my chief source of recreation. The dangers 
were from the blacks and from losing my way. 

For a long time I confined my trips to excursions 
of one day only, and returned at nightfall. There is 
this security in the matter of losing one’s way upon 
these interior plains: the trail made by a horse in 
the loose soil can be quite readily followed, so that, if 
uncertain of one’s way, the wanderer has but to turn 
about and follow his own trail home. 

In time, as the features and landmarks of the re- 
gion grew somewhat familiar to me, I ventured on 
longer excursions of two, three, and four days, em- 
bracing circuits of a hundred miles and more. 

My outfit was simple. I always carried a three- 
quart canteen full of water, two quarts for Dick, and 
one for myself. A quart-pot for coffee, a pack of 
damper bread, a frying pan for game or fish, a tinder 
box, a hatchet, a blanket, and a long line for tether- 
ing my steed, sufficed even for my longest excursions. 


In my pocket I always carried a compass and a 


good knife, while for weapons, like errant cavaliers 
of earlier times, I was not without a good equipment, 
consisting of a double-barrelled fowling piece, carried 
by a strap across my back, a long flint-lock horse- 
pistol, and a light cutlass. 


I had little fear from any chance meeting with one, 
two, or three natives, and in the event of falling in 
with a large party, disposed to be hostile, I counted 


on Dick’s speed to be able to distance them. 


My greatest apprehensions came from the danger 
of being waylaid while camping on the plains at 
night. For greater safety on these occasions I used 
always, after it had grown dark and I had got my 
supper, to leave my fire, and lead Dick off to a dis- 
tance, to some thicket or recess amongst rocks, where 
no lurking party of natives, who might have seen my 
smoke, would be likely to discover us during the 


hours of darkness. 


But though I would not infrequently see the smokes 
of the blacks, and hear them cooeeing miles away, it 
was not often that I met them. Upon one of the 
very first of my long trips, however, I had a rather 
singular adventure with a young black fellow, who 


proved to be anything but a pleasant acquaintance. 


I was riding slowly along the bank of a small 
creek, where grew thick groves of stately old gum- 
trees, when the strokes of a tomahawk came to my 


ears at no great distance ahead. 


Dick raised his head a little to listen, as was his 
wont at the least unusual noise; but I allowed him 
to walk slowly on toward the sounds, for I had a 


curiosity to see what the blacks were doing. 


Directly ahead of us was a thicket of young mallee 


scrub, where manna might have been pulled off by 
the pint, and, passing this, we came to an open 
growth of box and gum trees. Here I found the 
axeman, thumping away lustily at the trunk of a big 
hollow gui-tree, which he had felled by burning it 
off at the roots. 

Evidently he was hunting opossums. No other 
person was in sight; he was alone; a tall, lithe young 
fellow, in the scantiest of apparel. A single, long 
jaaring feather, white as snow, was stuck in his curl- 
ing black hair. His back was turned to me, and his 
stone tomahawk made such a noise on the hollow 
gum that he heard nothing of my approach over the 
soft, yielding soil. 

T let Dick walk leisurely along, till he was within 
fifty yards of the gum-tree; then drew rein and stood 
still, to watch the action of the native when he should 
discover us. 

After a time he ceased his blows, to rest for a 
moment, and then a slight snort from Dick instantly 
attracted his attention. With a sudden jump, like 
that of a startled cat, he faced us, and stood, with 
dilated eyes, petrified with amazement or fright! 
Probably he had never before seen a horse, or a 
white man on horseback. He may well have taken 
us for one and the same creature, some monster of 
which he had never even heard. 

I raised my hand in token of peaceful intent, and 
spoke reassuringly, though it is not to be supposed 
that the young native understood my words. He 
was as straight as a gun-barrel, and he faced me, 
every muscle tense, and all his senses on the alert. 
At length, with an audible puff of his breath, he 
slightly shifted his position, and then, without stoop- 
ing, he raised, with the toes of his bare right foot, 
one after the other, three spears, each made of a 
long light reed, 
that lay on the 
ground _ close 
by. Next, he 
picked up, with 
the other foot, 
his woolba, or 
throwing stick. 
Seeing that he 
was preparing 
to take the of- 
fensive, having 
resisted his first 
natural impulse 
to run away, I 
quietly unslung 
my gun, still 
speaking in a 
gentle tone to 
him, and had 
just got it in 
my hands when 
he had a spear 
fixed in the 
woolba, ready 
to throw. 

The muscles 
of his right 
arm rose in a 
big knot, and 
the spear quiv- 
ered like a ser- 
pent’s tongue. 
At the same in- 
stant I presented my 
piece; then for some 
moments we watched 
each other’s move- 
ments. 

I could but admire 
the nerve displayed by 
the savage. There was not 
a sign of fear in his atti- 
tude, which was that of full 
defiance, if not aggression. 
Dick so much disliked both 
the smell and the looks of 
him that he presently gave 
vent to a loud snort. 

Up to that moment I had 
expected the black would 
throw his spear, but the snort of the horse seemed 
to alarm the native more than the sight of us had 
done. With a quick backward leap, he cleared the 
trunk of the gum, and sprang to the cover of a clump 
of young box-trees. 

Not at all sorry that the affair had terminated 
without a contest, I lowered my gun, waved my un- 
armed hand in token of good intent and touching 
Dick with the spur, rode away. Glancing back I 
could see the black form of the resolute native still 
in the cover of the box woods. He was watching us 
with an expression anything but friendly. 

I should like to know what idea led him first to 
watch and mark my course and then follow on my 
trail; for follow me he did all that day and longer. 

Toward night I came to a lake of which the creek 
was the outlet. It was a pretty sheet of water, with 
sandy and pebbly shores; and about a hundred yards 
from the point where I halted to cook my supper that 
night, there was a cluster of three small islands cov- 
ered with mailee brush. 

The evening was warm. I bathed and led Dick 
into the water for a rub-down; and finding the water 
shallow, it occurred to me to cross over and sleep on 
one of the islets. Accordingly, after dusk had fallen, 
I led Dick across to one of the most fertile of them, 
and hitching him up among the scrub, spread my 
blanket on the dry, earthy bank and fell asleep there. 

Late in the night the moon rose in a clear, starlit 
sky, and it must have been two o’clock when I was 
wakened by a slight splashing in the still water. 
Raising up a little, I looked shoreward, and saw a 
dark object, a black I felt sure, standing in the lake, 
between the island and the shore. Something in the 
form suddenly brought to my mind the young hunter 
of the previous forenoon; and fearing that he had 
summoned a party, I glanced rather anxiously along 
the moonlit shore, but could see nothing. 

He was alone; but that he was hunting for me, 
with evil intentions, I was sure. Plainly he had recon- 
noitred my camp-fire and my tracks thoroughly enough 
already to conclude that I had crossed over to the 
islets, and was now considering the idea of attempt- 
ing to surprise me there. 

Of course, I could easily have shot him where he 
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OMPANION. 


stood and possibly, under the circumstances, might 
have been held excusable for doing so; but I did not 
wish to injure him unless compelled to do so in self- 
defence. I determined to scare him. Accordingly, I 
suddenly shouted at him, in tones that were re-echoed 
from the entire circuit of the lake shores. 

He started back at this sudden salute, but after a 
few minutes’ hesitation he again advanced into the 
water, to cross over, brandishing his spear and mut- 
tering to himself. 

I waited till he was within a hundred feet of the 
bank where I lay, then discharged one barrel of my 
gun over his head. The flash andthe report—a sound 
probably never heard by him before—had the effect 
which I had anticipated. With a sharp cluck in his 
throat, my nocturnal visitor made a rapid retreat, and 
regaining the sandy beach disappeared. 

I did not fall asleep again, but saw nothing further 
of him until morning. His tracks in the sand, all 
about the place where my fire had been kindled, 
abundantly testified to his faithful efforts to find me. 

I cooked my breakfast and set off on my way 
home, feeling content to let this newly discovered 
lake be the limit of my westward riding for this trip; 
and, although I had kept a very sharp eye out for any 
traces of my sable acquaintance, I saw nothing of 
him at first. But when I had ridden about two miles, 
and was passing a little thicket at a walk, and within 
sixty or seventy feet of the brush, what seemed like 
a flash of yellow light shot past my face and I heard 
a soft low whiz. 

It startled Dick; he bounded suddenly forward and 
struck into a canter. Glancing back I saw my very- 
much - attached friend looking after me from the 
edge of the copse, with a disappointed expression on 
his round, young, black face. He had launched a 

spear at me and barely missed his mark. 

Startled and angry, I was much tempted to re- 
quite his effort with a charge of kangaroo shot, 
but contented myself with promising it to him 
next time, if he did not desist 

My horse went on at a good pace for four or 
tive miles; we then entered a sage plain and 
toiled across this, at a walk, for several hours. 
Coming, at length, to a water-hole, where there 

was fresh grass, I dismounted to allow 
Dick to feed awhile. 

After a time I stepped upon a rock to 

look about, and at almost the same in- 
stant saw a black head—minus the 
feather now—rise up cautiously, for a 
look, twenty or thirty rods from where 
I stood. 
The rascal had been tracking me and 
had like a snake 
burrowed along 
beneath the 
sage brush, hop- 
ing to creep up 
within spearing 
distance, unob- 
served. Per- 
ceiving now 
that I saw him, 
he rose up bold- 
ly and spat to- 
ward me. Ev- 
idently he had 
conquered his 
fear and was 
hot for revenge. 
I fancied that 
by discharging 
my gun over his 
head the night 
before, I had 
probably given 
him the idea 
that it was a 
weapon of noise 
rather than of 
harmful execu- 
tion; but badly 
as he was be- 
having, I yet 
disliked to fire 
upon him. 

By night, however, he would prove a dangerous 
neighbor, particularly on the sage plain. I‘ felt that 
I was obliged to act in self-defence in the matter. 

Withdrawing the heavy load from my left barrel, I 
re-charged it with bird shot, leaving the kangaroo 
shot in the right as a last resort. Re-mounting the 
rock I then called out in a threatening tone of voice 
to my pursuer. 

He replied with a shout of defiance and advanced 
menacingly, shaking his spears; and, perhaps to try 
my courage, he sent one of his boomerangs hurtling 
over my head. 

For my fighting qualities he had clearly lost all re- 
spect. 
I thought that the bird shot might suffice to change 
his opinion, without inflicting a very serious wound; 
so, marking his approach until he had come within 
forty yards and was on the point of launching another 
spear, I discharged my left barrel, his ebony black 
body presenting, at that distance, a fine target. 

I have no doubt he was plentifully peppered; for 
he leaped suddenly backward, dropped his spears and 
seemed for a moment on the point of falling. Then 
he recovered himself and took a step forward, as if 
to recover his weapons, when seeing me raise my 
gun again, he as quickly turned and fled. 

I ran forward, secured his spears and woolba, 
mounted my horse and gave chase after him through 
the sage. Several times I started him from his 
hiding-places in the brush; but he at length evaded 
me altogether and crept off to some nook from which 
I failed to raise him. 

I felt so little inclined to camp out that night on 
the plains, that I rode Dick rather harder than usual, 
and reached home shortly after ten in the even- 
ng. 

This incident occurred in the early part of the year 
1847; during the year 1849, this same black fellow, 
along with several others of his tribe—a family of 
the Lake Boga people—came to my hut one day. 

They had by this time become much better ac- 
quainted with the whites and were arrant beggars. 
This fellow was called Myrong, by his fellows. I did 
not recognize him, however; but he remembered me 
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and abdomen, exclaiming, ‘Mirra, massa, where you 

shootum!”’ (See where you shot me.) 

He seemed then to regard the shooting as a very 

good joke on my part; and it was quite in vain that 

I attempted to draw from him what had been his 

motive in so persistently hunting me two years be- 

fore. FREDERIC R. COWAN. 
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SMOKE. 


Light-winged smoke; Icarian bird, 
Melting thy pinions in thy upward flight; 
Lark without song, and messenger of dawn, 
Circling above the hamlets as thy nest. 
—Henry D. Thoreau. 
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For the Companion. 
A POLICE MAGISTRATE IN IRELAND. 


“A policeman’s lot is not a happy one,” sings Mr. 
Gilbert in “The Pirates of Penzance.” Still less 
happy is the lot of a police magistrate in a disturbed 
and excitable country like Ireland, where the spirit 
of revenge does not die, but the avenger lurks, un 
wearying till he has secured his prey. 

It must be a man of unlimited courage, of daunt 
less resolution, who takes such a position; a man 
who knows no fear, and who can face death when it 
has none of the glory of battle; who can be light- 
hearted and firm of purpose when he is fully aware 
that his footsteps are dogged, and that no lane is 
free from the assassins who are waiting for him. 

A vivid portrait of such a man is given by Mr. H. 
R. Addison, in some reminiscences of his relative, 
Major Vokes, who, for many years, was a police 
magistrate in Ireland. Vokes was a harsh and im- 
placable man, but he succeeded in suppressing crime 
where, if he had been more merciful, less relentless, 
he would have been useless. 

Threatening letters without number reached him, 
of course; and once, when he had arrested several 
persons for the murder of a boy, he received one of 
these letters, which he read to a relative who was 
seated near him. 

‘What do you mean to do?” inquired the friend. 
“Discover the writer if Ican. Sure, he is a foolish 
fellow. Don’t I know that there are plenty of per- 
sons who have vowed to destroy me? But they won’t 
do it by letters like this.” 

On the third evening the major was walking home 
in the dark to his cottage, when a young girl, appar- 
ently about sixteen, stepped in front of him, and be- 
sought “the gentleman to come and see her grand- 
father, who was dying.” 

“I’m not a doctor,” said he; but she still urged 
him, in the most piteous tones, and, being in an 
amiable mood, he yielded. 

The girl set off in front of him across some fields, 
—it was a lonely place outside Limerick,—and he 
was surprised to see the agility with which she leaped 
across the ditches. One was much wider than the 
rest, and difficult even for him, and as she cleared it, 
he could see by the starlight that she wore a pair of 
heavy brogans, never made for female feet. 

Without saying a word, he quickened his pace until 
he overtook her, when he plucked off the long cloak 
which had completely enfolded her, and beheld that 
“she” was a boy. At the same moment he presented 
at the boy’s head a roll of music which he had been 
carrying home, and, as he intended, the terrified lit- 
tle fellow thought it was a pistol. 

“Silence,” cried Vokes, ‘or this moment is your 
last! Who sent you out to lead me here?” 

“Oh, mercy, mercy, major! The two Fitzgeralds.” 

“And where are they?” 

“Just beyond in the burying-ground.” 

“Now hold your tongue, and walk into Limerick 
before me. If you tell the strict truth, I will not 
hurt a hair of your head; but if you attempt to give 
an alarm, or to deceive me, in another minute you'll 
be as dead as Julius Cesar,” and the major again 
flourished the harmless music roll. 

When they reached the town, a party of policemen 
was quickly sent to entrap the would-be murderers, 
who had hoped to catch the major in the secluded 
spot where they had concealed themselves, and in 
half an hour they were manacled in his presence. 

On another occasion the major was walking up and 
down the old pig market at Limerick with his rela- 
tive, Mr. Addison, when he suddenly turned upon a 
tall, fine-looking young man who was loitering in 
their vicinity. 

“Pat Connolly, why don’t you kill me?” 

It was an extraordinary question, and the young 
man winced at it. 

“Is it me, yer honor? Is it me that would injure 
yer honor? Faix, then, I don’t understand you!” 

“Don’t you? Didn’t you swear at the cabin near 
St. Patrick’s well, last Tuesday night, to shoot me 
this very day as I passed through the pig market? 
Now, my fine fellow, why don’t you do it?” 

“Oh, then, save your honor’s glory, they’ve been 
telling you alie? Is it me that would doit? Wasn’t 
it only last winter that you gave the wife a sack of 
potatoes?” 

“You had, perhaps, forgotten that when you came 
here this morning to destroy me.” 

“Oh, thin, yer honor must be jokin’!” 

“Am I?” 

“Sure, Pll swear”— 

As he was raising his hand the major knocked it 
down with a riding-whip, and stepping up to him 
drew from his waistcoat pocket an old pistol loaded 
up to the muzzle. 

The man fell on his knees and began whining. 

“Come, clear out of this, you coward!” cried the 
major. ‘I shall have my eye on you; and when you 
return home to-night you may tell Tim Ryan that if 
he attempts to fire intomy windows, as he has threat- 
ened to do, he shall be hanged as sure as my name is 
Tom Vokes!” 

The amazing knowledge the major possessed of 
their secret deliberations and doings —knowledge 
gathered by agents who seemed omniscient and in- 
visible—made him as much feared by the peasants as 
he was hated. His numerous escapes gave rise to a 
belief that he had a charmed life, and there is a 
superstition in Ireland that a charmed life can only 
be terminated by silver bullets. Two of these were 
actually cast for him, but hearing of them through 
some mysterious channel, the major captured them 








and pointed to several raised, gray spots on his chest 


as easily as he captured the pistol in the pig market. 
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was called “the jockey” for a very remarkable 
reason. 
once sent to guard the house of a respectable 
farmer who had been warned that on a certain 
night a band of notorious thieves would attack it 
and destroy him and his family. 

The constables reached the house by dif- 
ferent routes and at different times, and then 
waited within for the threatened raid. Mid- 
night was near before a knock was heard at 
the door, which “the jockey” himself an- 
swered, and when he asked, ‘*Who’s there ?” 
the reply came, ‘“‘Sure, Mr. Moriarty, ’tis I, 
Paddy Lynch. My wife is taken suddintly 
ill and I want a drop of brandy for her.” 














PEASANT 


KEEPING ORDER IN IRELAND. 
Moriarty was the name of the farmer. 
Imitating the voice of one of the servants, ‘‘the 

jockey” said, ‘“My master has gone to bed, and I 

never open the door after dark unless he orders 

it.” 


“Sure, you wouldn’t let a poor creature die for | 


the want of a single drop? Isn’t it your ould 
friend, Paddy Lynch, that’s asking you, and no 
other ?”’ 


“The jockey” now fastened the door by the chain | 


and opened it so that he could peer forth, when 
the man outside made a sudden rush at it. 
ming it to before he reached it, “‘the jockey” said, 


“You’re not Paddy Lynch, or any other honest 


man!” 

The robber uttered a cry of rage and discharged 
his gun through the opening, calling on his fel- 
lows who were in ambush to aid in the attack, 
which now began in earnest, the first shot being 
followed by a volley. 

Peeping through the shutters, “the jockey” 
could see a large number of men, all disguised 
and all armed, and he ordered the constables to 
fire into them. A cry of fear and surprise arose 
from them, and they at once retreated into the 
bushes, dragging five or six of their wounded 
with them. But after a moment’s deliberation 
they re-appeared, and it was evident that they had 
decided to make a mighty effort to force their way 
into the house. 

In another moment they had burst open the 
door, and a terrific hand-to-hand fight began 
between them and “‘the jockey” and his followers. 
The house was quite dark, and at first the con- 
stables were afraid to use their rifles lest they 
might injure their own comrades. 

Presently, however, a servant came to the door 
with a lantern, and the police were then able to 
benefit by the superiority of their weapons, for 
the other side had few pistols or rifles, and their 
arms were chiefly old swords, bludgeons, and 
iron picks. The uniforms of the police, whose 
presence had not been suspected, also had an 
effect, and, after another struggle, the raiders 
made for the door. 

In the heat of the moment, ‘the jockey” fol- 
lowed them, unperceived by his comrades; and 
when he found himself alone among them, and 
unsupported, the door had been closed again by 
those within. 

Luckily, the raiders, in the confusion and dark- 
ness, took him for one of themselves, and, wait- 
ing for an opportunity, he dropped down, and 
lay silently in the shadow of a tree. 

He had not been there more than a few seconds 
when he saw the chief of the gang crawling 
toward him, and he thought that his time had 
come; for while he was an unusually small man, 
the robber, the one who had impersonated Paddy 
Lynch at the door, was a muscular giant. The 
shadow still concealed him, however, and he was 
relieved to see the massive figure pass on. 

This was for a moment. Then quite another 
feeling took possession of him. Here he was, an 
officer of the law, noted for sagacity and courage, 
and there was one of the most desperate criminals 
of Munster creeping away under his very nose. 
This was unbearable, and shaking off his fears, 
he resolved to attempt a capture, even though at 
the peril of his own life. 

The false Paddy Lynch had gone only a few 


Among the major’s lieutenants was a man who | 


He, with some other constables, was | 


CONSTABLE 


Slam- | 
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on a trail, “the jockey” took him by complete 


1 ailing and stealthily following him, like an Indian | 


and put in motion the factory. They choose their 
treasurer, agent, and other officers, from among 


surprise, leaped upon his shoulders, and clung | their own body, and no laborer is employed who 


there, like the old man of the sea to Sinbad the | is not a member of the concern. 


sailor. 
Fastening his fingers like a vise upon the wretch’s 
throat, and strangling every sound, “the jockey” 











ground as if dead, when a relief party 
came from the house, and found the 
valiant little officer still astride of his 
captive. He had not fired his pistol, 
fearing that this would bring the other 


the peculiar means he had taken to} 
effect the capture that he earned his | 
sobriquet. 

These reminiscences are of times now 
several years past, but they are typical 
of certain phases of Irish character. 





| Both Major Vokes and “the jockey” were them- 


selves Irishmen, and both were successful to an 
uncommon degree in putting down Irish crime 
This, perhaps, may be taken as another argu- 
| ment in favor of ‘“‘Home Rule.” 
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THE BOAT. 


To-morrow we wm sail again 
In our little boa 

°T will take but — ba man the bark, 
°T is but a little floa’ 

We shall row in waters then 

ever seen befor 

The tide will drive our little skiff 

To another shore. 





a ere 
CO-OPERATION IN ENGLAND. 


A few weeks ago a large ‘Co-operation Con- | 


gress” met at Carlisle, in England, and, among 
other exercises, listened to an able address by 


ence Hughes, the famous author of ‘Tom 


Brown at Rugby.” 

The object of the assemblage was to hear re- 
ports as to the success of the plan of ‘‘co-opera- 
tion,”’ as it is carried out in Great Britain, and to 
consult as to the best methods of extending it 
through all the branches of trade and industry in 
that country. 

Many of the facts presented at the Congress 
were interesting and important, and proved that 
co-operation, as a solution of the much-vexed 
, labor question, has had, in many respects and in 

many places, excellent results. 

The general meaning of co-operation hitherto 
has been that the workmen in an industry, instead 
| of being paid certain fixed wages, receive a cer- 
| tain ratio of the profits gained in the business. 
The laborer becomes, to a certain extent, the 
partner of the capitalist, and, like the capitalist, 
depends for his gains on the success of the estab- 
lishment. 

In England the idea of co-operation has been 
enlarged, and putin practice in two ways. There 
is what is called ‘‘distributive” co-operation, and 
“productive” co-operation. 

Distributive co-operation consists in establish- 
ing stores, which are called ‘co-operative stores,” 
in which the sellers are the agents of the purchas- 
ers. That is, those who join a co-operative store 
supply the money to buy the stock, and then in 
turn purchase what they wish at the store. If, at 
the end of the year, the store proves to have made 
a profit, that profit is divided up among those who 
have supplied the stock and made purchases at it, 
according to the amounts they have spent in it. 

Those who are entitled to buy their goods at 
the co-operative stores are sure to get the full 

yalue of their money, and the best articles for the 
price they pay, and usually receive some of their 
money back again at the end of the year. 

The co-operative stores have worked well in 
England, and may be pronounced, on the whole, 
distinctly successful. 

But what is called “productive co-operation,” 
which means that a manufactory is carried on, 
not by capitalists, but by its workmen, who own 
it, and divide its profits among them, is a far 
more ambitious scheme, and one the success of 
which remains to be completely established. 

In this kind of co-operation, the workmen 
themselves subscribe the money needed to build 





thus held him until he sank to the! 


robbers back upon him, and it was by | 





Such a plan has had to meet, in Englang, the 
powerful opposition of the great capitalists and 
moneyed men who wish to keep the control of in- 
dustrial production; but in spite of all obstacles, 
it has been successfully carried out in many in- 
dustries, and at many different points. 

From a report made to the Congress it appears 
that there are in England and Scotland sixty-six 
productive co-operative societies, which manufac- 
ture articles as various as cotton cloth, boots and 
shoes, nails and galvanized ware, trunks, cloth- 
ing, upholstery, and cabinet work. 

These societies, during the last year, received 
more than nine millions of dollars. The net 
profit was nearly four hundred thousand dollars. 
Nearly ten thousand dollars was paid by seven- 
teen of the societies for labor, and over one million 
tive hundred thousand dollars was paid by them 
to purchasers. In some places co-operative stores 
are attached to the co-operative factories. 

It is thus clear that the plan of co-operation, 
both in the making and in the selling of goods, 
is making great strides in England. It has also 
been successfully tried in some parts of the United 
States; and it now seems not impossible that in 
the end labor will, under the co-operative system, 
generally come to own industrial establishments, 
and thus secure to itself the profits according to 
its skill and excellence. 
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RURAL PLEASURES. 


Here easy quiet, a secure retreat, 
A hamlet life that knows not how toc heat, 
ith home-bred plenty Lay ag ow ae r bless, 
And rural pleasures crown his hap ppl ness. 
Unvex’d with quarrels, undisturbed with noise, 
The country king his peaceful realm enjoys: 
Cool grots and living lakes, the flow’ry 
Of mead and streams that through the Vahey glide, 
And shady groves, that easy sleep invite, 
And, after toilsome days, a sweet repose at night. 
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HOLIDAYS. 


Americans bear, throughout the world, the rep- 
utation of being a driving, pushing people, eager 
for wealth, and unsparing of themselves in their 
struggle to obtain it. ‘The almighty dollar” is a 
phrase which is supposed to set forth the object 
of American worship, and to emphasize a belief 
in the national idol. 

It is not worth while to hold an argument. to 
maintain that this reputation is a slander so far 
as it implies that Americans are less scrupulous 
in their dealings, or more frantic in their seeking 
after wealth, or more niggardly in their use of 
money, than are the people of other countries. 

It can be truthfully stated that the foreign pol- 
icy of our government is not governed by the in- 
terests and demands of trade, as is that of Great 
Britain; the materials and methods of American 
manufacture are as honest and substantial as they 
are in any country of the world, and nowhere else 
are such princely sums given for charitable and 
benevolent objects, and for the endowment of 
new and old public institutions, as are frequently 
given by Americans. 

No doubt that which we see to-day is the result 
of a gradual change, for what we now call a 
slander would have been far nearer the truth 
twenty years ago than it is at present. The change 
is to be perceived in another directiow—in the 
matter of holidays. 

One manifestation of the frenzied struggle for 
wealth of a former generation of Americans was 
the contempt men had for the idea that they 
needed periods of rest. They did cease from labor 
on Sunday, and they had three or four holidays 
in a year: fn New England they were the Fourth 
of July, Christmas, Thanksgiving, and Fast Day. 

Excepting on these days, men worked, and 
worked hard. Their hours of labor were many, 
and their toil unremitting. Employers were con- 
stantly at their posts, and they required the clerks, 
apprentices, and artisans under them to be equally 
regular. When men now in middle age were boys, 
they had not more than eight weeks’ vacation in 
a whole year. At that time, too, very few men of 
business took any vacation at all, and fewer still 
allowed a vacation to those to whom they paid 
wages or salaries. 

Now notice what a change there has been. The 
days observed as holidays in New England are 
eight in number—twice as many as formerly. 
Almost every business man takes a vacation of 
from two weeks to three months every year,—at 
least to the extent of spending his nights and 
Sundays at a country or seaside residence. 

Almost every person employed by the year is 
allowed two weeks’ vacation without loss of pay. 
The shortest summer vacation of schools is eight 
weeks, and of some it is almost three months. 
Formerly the stores were open later on Saturday 
nights than on any other evening. Now the city 
stores all close at five o’clock every day in the 
summer, except on Saturdays, when they close at 
one, or two at the latest. In New York the Sat- 
urday half-holiday is a part of the law of the 
State, although it is not compulsory. 

If any evidence of the vast change were needed, 
look at the wonderful multiplication of summer 
resorts. Seaside, mountain, and country places for 
vacation tourists spring up almost as magically 
as mining camps among the Western mountains. 
The coast of Maine is rapidly becoming lined 
with summer cottages. Twenty-five years ago 
even Mount Desert was almost unknown; and at 








that time there were not ten cottages along the 
coast from Eastport to Hatteras, where they are 
now numbered by the thousand. 

Certainly, the American people gain in health, 
in social culture and in breadth of view by ex- 
tending the holiday system. We need not say a 
word to encourage the tendency. Indeed, the 
present danger,—if there is any danger,—is that 
the people will devote too much rather than too 
little time to pleasure-seeking. 

Either system is bad; perhaps of the two faults 
it would be better to fall into that of excessive 
devotion to business. But it is too warm weather 
at this season of the year for any preaching on 
such a topic to be effectual. 
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A WORD TO FRESHMEN. 


In a recent report of the expenses of a student in 
one of our largest colleges, the annual club and fra- 
ternity dues ran from two dollars to several hundred. 
The higher amounts were paid by boys who were 
members of several athletic associations, and of the 
more costly fraternities. 

Many Jads, while calculating the cost of a college 
education, leave these incidental expenses, which 
are not mentioned in the official registers or cata- 
logues, out of their reckoning. 

A boy ona farm or in a village who has saved his 
earnings for years to go to college, or who knows to 
a dollar how much can be spared to him from the 
slender family purse, counts only on the expense of 
tuition, boarding, and clothes; but as soon as he en- 
ters college he is beset to join and subscribe to the 
base-ball, foot-ball, cricket, and rowing clubs, and to 
the athletic and musical associations. 

He finds the students divided into fraternities, 
each of which, in wealthy colleges, has its club- 
house, luxuriously furnished, its pianos, and reading- 
rooms. These fraternities give exhibitions, and en- 
tertain their friends with balls and receptions. 

He has no money for these things, and then he 
feels himself cut off and isolated from his kind dur- 
ing his course. The affairs of the clubs and societies 
often occupy as large a space in the college world as 
do the studies and lectures. Nothing is so perplex- 
ing to a Freshman entering college as the question 
whether he shall join these associations or not. 

The argument against them is that if the boy’s 
business during the next four years of his course is 
to acquire an education, any pursuit or occupation 
which diverts his mind from his studies is to be 
avoided. It is also urged that by means of these 
associations a lad is often led into dissipated habits. 

On the other hand, it is argued that during these 
four years a young man ought to learn outside of 
text-books the rules and principles of action which 
he will require in the world; he must study men, and 
learn how to deal with men. He cannot and ought not 
to live asahermit. By means of these fraternities 
he makes friendships which will be of use to him 
through life. 

Our Freshman readers must decide each for him- 
self. One hint, however, may be useful: The danger 
of dissipation arises most frequently in the tempo- 
rary dining clubs, which have no permanent character 
to sustain in college. 

The older brotherhoods, which include some of the 
foremost men of the country, usually exercise a 
wholesome restraint on their members. Many a lad 
has been held back by his fraternity on the edge of 
the downward slope to drunkenness and ruin. 

Even here noblesse oblige. 





te 
CHANGING DRESS AND CUSTOMS. 


Ito, the Prime Minister of Japan, has recently 
urged the Empress to adopt the dress of European 
ladies, and thus to induce the women of her empire 
to give up their ancient costume for that of the West. 
Count Ito acknowledges that the present costume is 
more picturesque, more healthy, and, being without 
changes, much more economical than that which he 
wishes them to adopt. 

But he argues that while the men of Japan are 
rapidly absorbing the civilization of the West the 
women remain behind, and that with the new cos- 
tume will come to them many of the ideas, the do- 
mestic habits, the household customs out of which it 
has grown and of which it is the expression. 

This reasoning may strike us as fantastic, yet is not 
the costume in some degree an infallible indication 
of the inward life of the wearer? 

There is, for example, a period in the life of a 
woman when her dress absorbs her attention, just as 
dolls do in childhood, or her children in maturer 
years. During that time she thinks her costume is 
shaped by the ruling fashion, but, in fact, her own 
temperament, taste, and character are indicated by 
it in a thousand intangible ways, which the most in- 
different observer may read. 

The tawdry school-girl who delights to parade the 
crowded street on Saturday afternoon, to jostle and 
be jostled, and the quiet, well-bred daughter of a re- 
fined family wear gowns cut by the same pattern, but 
with what a difference! The same letters spell words 
of a wide divergence in meaning. 

If any of our girl readers therefore find that their 
costume often offers to the spectator flaunting colors, 
untidy cheap finery, soiled collars, or shoes down at 
the heel, let them ask of themselves earnestly what 
these things indicate? 

Our bodies are, after all, the business houses of 
our souls, and our dress is the sign and advertisement 
of the work which is carried on inside. 
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HIS PETITION. 


The Berlin journals bring us a touching story of 
the Emperor’s last birthday, which, our readers will 
remember, was celebrated with great pomp through- 
out Germany. 

Countless gifts were sent in to the aged Kaiser, 
expressive of love and reverence, costly tokens from 
his brother-sovereigns, and almost as splendid offer- 
ings from his soldiers and wealthy subjects. 

On the morning of his birthday the Emperor, after 
having shown himself to the people, passed through 
the hall where these gifts were displayed, and exam- 
ined them with much emotion. On a table, close 
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beside a rare service of priceless china, sent by Queen 
Victoria, lay a wooden box, tied by a bit of twine. 

The King, curious, directed it to be opened. Inside 
was an ill-spelled letter on a piece of gray paper. It 
was written by achild. It said: 

“DEAR KING. I have nothing to send you on your 

at day, but a prayer to the good God to keep you 
ong our King. Now I will tell you of my father, 
who was shot in the foot in the war with Austria, 
and is ill, and has yet no pension. I have two broth- 
ers and two sisters, and often we have no bread to 
eat. And now I send you my name, 
AUGUST WOLK.” 

“August,” the Emperor said, “has made the best 
gift of all. He has given me the chance to be just 
to a brave man.” 

He ordered inquiry to be made into the case, and a 
pension to be given to the wounded soldier. 

After all, one need not be a Kaiser on his birthday 
for the opportunity to be just and generous. The 
chance comes to us all every day, but how many of 
us receive it as a blessing? 


—~o>— 
PASHAS SAILING. 


The Khedive of Egypt is fond of sailing, but the 
pashas of his court dislike the water. Their saying 
is, ‘‘Whoso goeth down to the sea is dead; whoso 
cometh to land is born alive.” One day the Khedive, 
who is fond of a joke, ordered the court to take a 
sail in his yacht at five o’clock. 

The order caused some to murmur of destiny, and 
others to mourn their fate; but there was no escape, 
and they all came, pale and trembling, or black and 
lowering, to attend their master. The Khedive went 
in a steam launch, with four attendants; ten other 
members of the court were in the yacht, which had 
two huge lateen sails. 

One pasha, named Masfi, was crazy with terror. 
He buried his head in his hands, moaned aloud, and 
occasionally blurted out a savage remark. As the 
boat keeled over a little, his eyes opened large and 
staring, his face blanched with terror, and he fell 
down in the bottom of the boat. 

“Oh, my grief!’’ he exclaimed, slapping his face. 

A heavy sea caused the yacht to roll freely. Masfi, 
who had recovered from his fit, now wept and 
shrieked. 

“Oh, my broken heart, my crumbled liver!” he 
yelled. ‘God blacken your faces, you dogs of sail- 
ors! O day dark as nud!” 

“Go back, go back, I conjure you, in the name of 
God and His prophet!’’ he screamed to the captain 
of the yacht, making frantic efforts to throw himself 
overboard. Three or four men held him, and the 
yacht was put back into smoother water. 

When he landed on the quay, he exclaimed, ‘This 
day of mud has blackened forty days of milk! It 
was a fearful event. Verily there is no escape from 
that which is decreed!” 

Mr. Butler, the English tutor of the Khedive’s 
sons, adds to this story that once when he returned 
wet from a sail in a little boat, the pashas said to 
him, ‘Praise be to God for your safety, but this is 
terrible! There is no power nor might but in God, 
the High, the Great. The English love the sea, but 
by my father’s beard, this is terrible!” 
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DID HIS BEST. 


A young woman, successfully practising medicine 
in a Western city, was recently visited by some rela- 
tives whom she delights to honor. Their stay was 
to be short, and she wished to show them as many 
“sights” as possible within the time at command. 

She therefore ordered from the stable which had 
her patronage an open carriage and a pair of horses, 
and awaited the arrival of the team in the serene 
consciousness of doing the proper thing in the most 
unexceptionable manner. 

The equipage appeared in due time. It was irre- 
proachable; but the driver, alas! was a boy of four- 
teen, in shirt-sleeves and rimless hat. He was a most 
able boy, and equal to the task of managing his 
horses; but his appearance was anything but satis- 
factory. 

. However, as time was of more importance than 
even complete livery, the coatless one was accepted 
as a Jehu, and the drive satisfactorily completed. 
After her guests had gone, the young physician had 
a plain talk with the proprietor of the stable. 

“Now,” said she, in conclusion, “I am not over- 
particular—I am not devoted to appearances—I do 
not care to attract attention; but when I ride through 
the city, the driver must at least put on a collar.” 





Some days afterward the physician was summoned 


to a case where delay must prove dangerous. She . 
She The old woman rose and went upstairs to her hus- 


telephoned for a carriage; it did not appear. 


telephoned again, only to receive an assurance that 


it would “be right along.” 


Finally, when patience was exhausted to its last | Say? If I 
drop, the carriage came, and seated in it was the boy 


whose costume had previously roused her ire. 
“Where were you? 


her place. 


The boy looked at her for a moment in silent re- 


proach. He had borne too much. 


‘Horse was ready fifteen minutes ago,” he said, 


What kept you?” cried the 
exasperated young woman, as she hastened to take 


and Hevites and Hittites and Amorites, who held 
the land before Israel came out of Egypt. Their 
traditions reach back through many centuries, and, 
in spite of numerous invasions and conquests, they 
retain, to a large degree, their ancestral traits of 
character no less than their ancestral customs. 





AN INGENIOUS SPIDER. 


Spiders are not looked upon with much favor by 
people in general, though they are a very bright, in- 
tellectual folk, with a decided aptitude for geometry. 
They are the only animals which are known to con- 
struct nets for the capture of prey. The following 
example of their ingenuity is from the notes of a 
traveller in New Guinea. ‘I saw,” he says, ‘“‘a small 
spider which had spun its web under the edge of one 
of my boxes, and taken a butterfly at least ten times 
its own size. No sooner did the latter find itself 
caught, than it began to flutter. I then watched the 
spider’s proceedings. 


“Tt issued from its hiding-place, and threw itself 
upon its victim, but without injuring it. Lookin 
attentively, I saw that it attached a thread to the en 
of one wing, with which it ran away, and made it 
fast to the box, so that the butterfly could not stir 
this wing. The spider then descended again, and re- 
eated the performance at the other wing. It went 
ackwards and forwards on similar errands eleven 
times, on each occasion diminishing its poor victim’s 
power to flutter, until at last it could neither move 
nor offer any resistance. | 
“T thought that now, any the time had come 
for the spider to begin to sup, but its work was not 
yet done. | 
“I saw it descend again, and unhook one wing! 
from the side to which it was fastened; the spider 
then climbed up, endeavoring to raise its prey, and 
having secured the wing, it re-descended and cut an- | 
other thread; then mounting again, repeated the 
performance. | 
“It ascended and descended twenty-one times, 
loosening all the lower threads, and making them 
fast higher up, until it had hoisted its prey to the 
mouth of its den. Having accomplished this, it shut 
itself up to enjoy the fruits of its toil; but it seemed | 
to me such an intelligent spider, that I thought it 
worthy of being preserved in spirits of wine.” 


SE Eee 
HINTS TO SWIMMERS. 


The following advice, given by the Scientific Amer- | 
ican, may be found useful during the bathing season. 
The chief reason, it says, why good swimmers are | 
so often drowned when they are accidentally thrown 
into the water is that the shock causes them to lose 
their presence of mind. That leads to paralysis of | 
the body, or to such wild exertions as accelerate | 
drowning. 











| 

The ability to behave wisely in case of sudden acci- 
dents can only be gained by experience, just as every- 
thing else is acquired. In some of the European | 
swimming schools, the pupils are taken out boat- 
riding, and ey upset, as though the upsetting 
were accidental. 
They are also suddenly pushed overboard, and sub- | 
jected to various prepared accidents, so as to accustom 
them to action in emergencies. Thus they are pre- 
ared for cases of real danger, and protected against 
oss of their presence of mind. They are also taught 
to have faith in the sustaining power of the water 
itself, learning that it will support them if they give 
it the least pe dy 

A finger laid upon an oar, the gunwale of an over- 
turned nbs a board, or almost any floating substance, 
will sustain the human body in calm water. Persons | 
who are possessed of cool common-sense do not 
attempt to climb upon an overturned boat, but sim- 

ly take hold of it, and support themselves. A boat 
half-filled with water, or even completely overturned, 
will “een as many persons as can lay their hands | 
upon the gunwale, if they behave quietly. 
In a case of accident, a person who understands, | 
and acts in accordance with these facts, would run 
a better chance of being saved, even if he were a 
oor swimmer, than an expert swimmer who would 
ose his presence of mind. 
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LIKE A BRITONER, 
Of the many stories told of penurious people, few 
approach the high tragedy of the following Yorkshire 
anecdote, published in an English paper. ‘‘The York- 


Don’t wait till your system is all run down, but take 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla now. Sold by druggists. [Adv. 
——>—___—- 

Look out of your windows, and look out that they 
are furnished with Shade Rollers having the name of 
Stewart Hartshorn in script on label. [Adv, 

a 

Asthma,.—This distressing and most unrelenting dis- 
order may be alleviated by the use of Jonas Whitcomb’s 
Remedy. It will not always cure, but no instance has 
ever been known of its having failed to give immediate 
relief. Send for free sample to Joseph Burnett & Co., 
Boston, Mass. [Adv 











HARCOURT PLACE, Semmes for Voung Ladies 


and Girls. Address Miss L. C. ANDREWS, B. A., Prin. 


Achromatic. 


In response to our offer for the best an- 
swer to our question concerning Achro- 
matic Lenses, we have received, up to July 
lst, eight hundred and seventy-eight re- 
plies. 

After a careful examination of these an- 
swers the prize has been awarded to 


GEORGE KING, of York, Pa. 


A large number of the answers were ex- 
ceedingly good, and show that the writers 
had a clear knowledge of the laws of optics 
which relate to the subject. 
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| eS taught by mail. 4 Lessons free. For Cir- 
culars address k..C,. Merrill, box 24, Auburndale, Mass. 


A HOME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
| Address Mrs. M. E. H. GALLUP, Bristol, R. I. 
| Will commence its 53d year Sept. 8. Fine Library, Lab- 
oratory, Observatory and Cabinets. Thorough instruc- 
tion. Best of home influences. Send for circular to 

MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 





HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


For bing, Ladies reopens Sep st. College 
parerery. Classical and Scientific Graduating Courses. 
‘or Circulars address EMMA O. CONRO, Principal, or 
B. B. HOWARD, Secretary, West Bridgewater, Mass. 
Will get valuable information free in the new Illustrated 
B. FO 


Calendar. Address E. TOURJEE, New England 
Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


One of the half-dozen best Academic and Classical 
Schools in New England. The payment of $61 in ad- 
vance will cover ordinary tuition, with board for Fall 
term, beginning Aug. 31. Send for Catalogue to 

REV. G. M. STEELE, Principal, Wilbraham, Mass. 











WILLARD HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Preparing for Vassar, Smith or Wellesley Colleges, will 
open Sept. 7th and offers special advantages for several 
elective studies. Pupils can take lessons at the Boston 
Conservatory of Music. For circulars please address, 
Mrs. H. M. MERRILL, Danvers, Mass. 


ROCKLAND COLLEGE 


NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 
Preparatory for Males; College for Ladies. Home and 
| school at popular rates. Music, Art, Modern Lan- 
| guages, Telegraphy and Business. Special teach- 

ing for backward art Year opens Sept. 14th. 
| Catalogues of W. H. BANNISTER, A. M., Principal. 











This advertisement was originated and drawn by a bright little Boston 


girl, only 13 years old. 


The Chinamen’s cues spell the word PEARLINE, 


the famous Washing Compound, which makes everything bright with which 


it comes in contact. 











shire people of the West Riding are ‘sleuth-hounds’ 
after money,” writes Mrs. Gaskell, in proof of which 
she gives this anecdote of an old couple who lived on 
their farm, not far from Bradford: 


the practitioner who attended him advised that a 
physician should be summoned from Bradford for a 
consultation. The doctor came, looked into the case, 
gave his opinion, and descending from the sick-room 
to the kitchen, was there accosted by the old woman 
with, ‘“‘Well, doctor, what is your charge?” 

“My fee is a guinea.” 

“A guinea, doctor! a guinea! 
again, will it be another guinea?” 

“Yes ” 


Hech!” 


And if you come 


“A guinea, doctor! 


band’s bedroom, and the doctor, who waited below, 
heard her say, ‘‘He charges a guinea, and, if he comes 
again, it’ll be another guinea. Now, what do you 
were ye, I’d say no, like a Britoner, and 
I’c die first!” 

—— +e 


ASKING. 

There are polite methods of announcing a fact 
which probably never occur to the people who insist 
on “calling a spade a spade.”” Says the Leeds Mer- 
cury: 

A lady was recently visited by a servant who had 


The good man had been ill for some time, when | 








been married; and, seeing that the girl presented an 


doggedly, * *t. t 
Sooty, “bat warns. Med tege heme t pat on appearance of having very much bettered her circum- 


a collar!” 


trade. The young woman replied, ‘‘He’s an ‘asker,’ 
ANCIENT PEOPLE AND CUSTOMS. ma’am.” 
“An ‘asker!’ and what in the world is that?” 
“Oh, ma’am, he stands in the street and asks.” 
“You don’t mean to say you’ve married a beggar, 
do you?” 


Travellers in the East find the same customs in 
force as in the days of the Pharaohs and Herods. 
The social changes that have revolutionized the 
Western world have not taken root in Egypt and 
Palestine. ing.” 

An observant French traveller expresses his belief SS 
that the peasants of the Holy Land have changed as GROWTH OF TRADITION. 
little in race and character as the customs. He thinks 
they belong to the same races as were found cultivat- 
ing the soil when the twelve tribes under Joshua 
crossed the Jordan, and took possession of the land. 

His theory is an ingenious one, and perhaps more 
plausible than true. The Israelites were a nomadic 
race, he says, and would naturally leave the cultiva- 
tion of the soil to those who had brought it to luxu- 
riant fertility. When the Mohammedans conquered 
the Holy Land, they were less inclined to agriculture 
than the Jews. 

He believes, therefore, that the peasants of Pales- 
tine are the descendants of Canaanites and Jebusites | was a crusader, and that was ’ow he died. 





repeated with the confidence of most local traditions 


of John de Darley, dated 1325. A little 


Darley, sir. He died with his ’art in his ’and.” 


as to her meaning. 





stances, the lady inquired the nature of her husband’s | 


“Yes, ma’am; but it’s a very good business. We 
are quite come up in the world since he begun ask- 


A rambler among the hills of Derbyshire, England, 
came upon a grave, in a church, which was marked 
by the figure of an old crusader. The figure holds in 
its hand some object resembling a heart, and from 
this circumstance has grown up the belief, which is 


I stood for a moment or two looking at an effigy 
irl, the sex- 
ton’s child, stepped up to me and said, “It is John de 

“With his what, my child?” said I, all in the dark 


“With his ’art % ‘is ’and,”’ repeated the girl. “He | 


“ Now, don’t forget to bring home a bottle of Lundborg's “ EDENIA”!” 


“Why don’t you get it in the village, it’s tobe had there, nodoubt? I may 
not have time to-day.” 


LUNDBORC’s “EDENIA.” 


*4 Barclay Street, New York. 
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LUNDBORG’S “RHENISH COLOGNE.” 


If you cannot obtain LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES AND RHENISH COLOGNE in your vical 
send your name and address for Price List to the manufacturers, YOUNG, }-ADD & © ’ 
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AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Standard Books 





We have just secured another 


we azain offer at very low prices. 
They are printed on good paper, 
with clear type, and have cloth bind- 
ing. Macaulay sells for $3.75 and 
Gibbon for $6. While the present 
stock holds out, we shall accept or- 











11 Vols., 6,836 Pages. 






GIBBON’S ROME, MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, 
= Regular price, 
Our Price only $5, noon Deok Case. 


ders for both sets for only $5 (about 

one-half price), and include the 

Library Case seen in the cut. 

Or we will send Macaulay alone 
for $2.25, and include the Library 
Case, or Gibbon alone for $3, and 
include the Library Case. 
THACKERAY, 10 vols., the $18 

edition, for only #6, and include 

the Library Case. 

SCOTT’S Waverley Novels, 
12 vols., the $22 edition, for only 
%5.25, and include Library Case. 

DICKENS’ Complete Works,15 
vols., the $22.50 edition, for only 
$6.25, and include Library Case. 
All the above sets must be sent by 

express, and charges paid by receiver. 

This offer is limited to the present 
editions only. 


PERRY MASON & CoO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston,Mass, 


$9.75, 





invoice of Standard Books, which 
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For the Companion. 


“ALL THE DAY IDLE.” 


All around you, everywhere, 
Men and women do and dare; 
With a purpose all alive, 

In the swarming human hive. 


Up and down, and to and fro, 

On the endless round they go; 
Patiently they bear their lot, 
Life and death they question not. 


Through the darkness, o’er the waste, 
Voices call them, and they haste; 

To the wind their fear they fling; 

All their best they gladly bring. 

If the wind blow east, or west, 

They can neither play nor rest; 

So much work beneath the sky, 

They can scarcely stop to die. 


You are idle, and you stand 
Just a dreamer in the land, 
Having neither name nor place 
With the runners in the race. 


Are you made of finer clay? 

Have you redder blood than they? 
Must they always lay the meat, 
Which they strive for at your feet? 


Must they always, first and last, 
Stand between you and the blast? 
Are ws God’s peculiar care? 
Has He favorites anywhere? 

It were best that you should feel 
Force of tempest, touch of steel; 
Best to let your fancies fine 
Quicken into flames divine. 


Men and women, with their loads, 

Toil along the endless roads; 
ertake them, help them lift, 

And no longer dream and drift! 


ELLEN M. H. GATES. 
—_~—_+or__ —__—_—_ 
For the Companion. 
AFTER DEATH. 


An old man is still living in one of our large 
cities who has spent half of his property in a 
costly monument which is to be placed over his 
grave when he is dead. He has given a vast 
amount of time to the preparation of the inscrip- 
tion to be graven on it. 

Of himself there will be no mention, beyond 
his name and the date of his death. One side of 


the shaft contains a lesson in a system of phonetic 


spelling which he has discovered, and the other is 
devoted to a brief resumé of the philosophy which 
his life has taught him. 

The old man is regarded as insane, but the idea 
in itself is reasonable. For a man to place upon 
his tombstone the most helpful work which he 
has done, and the highest truths which he has 
learned in life, is surely a more fit and rational 
offering to mankind than the usual laudations of 
the forgotten dead. 

A wealthy woman in a Western city spent, a 
few years ago, an immense sum upon a vault and 
monument for the reception of her own body. 
She had also prepared a costly coffin, a shroud of 
satin and rare lace, and every detail of her last 
dress. She had written accurate directions as to her 
funeral, and the length of time Which her body 
was to be kept before burial, and had even made 
a list of the pall-bearers. 

While making a short journey, she was killed 
in a railway collision and her body was burned to 
a charred mass. It was buried, with other indis- 
tinguishable human fragments, in a commun 
grave, and rests unmarked. 

Yet hers was not the weakness of a single per- 
son. “A man,” says Fallon, “is not likely to 
make his body his chief thought for forty or 
seventy years and then abandon it after death 
without a thought.” 

Men, since the beginning of the world, have de- 
vised plans to protect their bodies with reverent 
care after death. But of all the myriads of 
beloved and honored human remains that have 
been hidden in the earth since time began, there 
is not one that has escaped an ignominious ruin. 

The Egyptians embalmed the remains of their 
dead with extraordinary care, placed the mum- 
mies in rocky tombs, and then hid the tombs. 
Thieves and curiosity-hunters have found and 
rifled the tombs, and put the bodies of the 
mightiest Egyptian kings on exhibition. 

The Angel of Death seems almost to show a 
grim humor in mocking the vain efforts of men 
to save the body once so dear to them. “It is not 
the place or time of my death, but the manner of 
my life, that concerns me,” said a holy man of 
the old times. ‘All places,” said Shakespeare, 
“which the eye of God doth visit are to the wise 
man ports and happy havens.” 





eee) Geers 


REVERENCE THYSELF.—The members of the 
Society of Friends have no respect or liking for 
titles, and many are the quaint ways in which 
they express their sentiments on that point. Noth- 
ing better in its way has been told than an inci- 
dent which happened to Dr. William Hamilton, of 
Brighton, England, who went into the town to 
buy a fish. 

The fishmonger was a female member of the 
Society of Friends. Having made his purchase, 
the doctor requested that the fish should be sent 
to his house. 

‘What is thy address ?” asked the fishmonger. 





JULY 28, 1887. 











said the doctor, giving his street and number. 
The woman hesitated a moment, and then tak- 
ing a card and pen and ink, she handed them to 
the doctor, and said, ‘‘Perhaps thou wilt rever- 
|ence thyself.” 
a 


FIGHTING IN THE DARKNESS. 


The inglorious campaign of the French in Mexico, 
in 1862 and 1863, undertaken by the Emperor Napo- 
leon III. to place the Austrian prince, Maximilian, 
| upon a throne erected in America by the bayonets of 

French and Austrian troops, had, in spite of the un- 
worthy character of the enterprise, some heroic 
episodes. The French soldiers had no great pride in 
the work they were doing. Their sentiment of patri- 
otism was scarcely roused by the wanton invasion 
which they were making of a foreign country, much 
weaker than their own; but they fought bravely, 
obeying, like good soldiers, the orders of their com- 
manders, and upholding the honor of the flag of 
France not only on many battle-fields, but in the 
fever-stricken camps upon the hot coast, where they 
died in great numbers from yellow fever, suffering 
heroically without the inspiration of the battle-field. 

Before the arrival of the second and main expedi- 
tionary force of thirty thousand men, which suc- 
ceeded in establishing Maximilian in the City of 
Mexico for his short reign. a corps of six thousand 
French, under the command of General Lorencez, 
| made an attempt upon the capital. The story of this 
| expedition, with its repulse and retreat, has recent) 
been told by Prince George Bibesco, who was with 
| the French force, in a book entitled ‘““The Combats 
and Retreat of the Six Thousand.” 

The expedition, after a series of hard-won suc- 
cesses in a hostile country, arrived before the walls 
of Puebla; but although a most heroic attack was 
made upon the fortifications, the French were re- 





compelled to begin a retreat toward Vera Cruz. 

It was during this retreat that the gallant attack 
and capture of the Borrego, a high hill near Orizaba, 
one of the most extraordinary military exploits on 
record, took place. 

While a detachment of the French were lying at 
Orizaba, the officer in command, Colonel L’Hériller, 
| was informed, at ten o’clock on a very dark night, 

that a noise had been heard on the summit of the 
Borrego, and he sent Captain Diétrie, with one com- 
pany, to reconnoitre the hill, with instructions to 
proceed in the deepest silence, to keep his men to- 
| gether, and, if he encountered the enemy, to attack 
them with the bayonet alone. 

The handful of men began climbing the steep hill 
in the pitchy darkness, groping their way over stumps 
and stones, now and then setting a rock tumbling 
down the slope, and trusting to luck, rather than to 
anything else, to escape discovery. An hour and a 
half they climbed laboriously up the steep and rocky 
ascent, and at last, before they had gained the sum- 
mit, they heard the clicking of muskets just before 
them. They were discovered by the Mexicans, who 
had ied the it in force. Charging bayo- 
nets, the French rushed toward the line from which 
the sounds had come, just as a flash of fire lighted 
up the darkness in front of them. It was the dis- 
charge of the Mexican’s rifles. Thanks to the dark- 
ness, the shot went over them, and they plunged into 
the very ranks of the enemy. 

A terrible hand-to-hand combat followed in the 
thick darkness, lighted only by an occasional shot 
from the Mexicans, who, however, had no chance to 
use their weapons to advantage. Demoralized by 
the suddenness of the onslaught, the Mexicans began 
to fall back, and the company of Diétrie pressed 
closely upon them. 

For an hour this strange combat went on in the 
darkness. The French gained step by step, and 
ome another company, the firing having been 
heard from below, came to their assistance. There 
were now one hundred and fifty Frenchmen upon the 
hill, battling with a force that they knew was greatly 
superior in numbers. 

he fight went on desperately, for the French com- 
mander, knowing that the coming of the daylight 
would show the enemy the smallness of his force, 
und so encourage them that he would be beaten, 
urged his men hotly onward. Finally, a panic seized 
the Mexicans, who had fought until now with brav- 
ery. Dislodged from every position, they fell pell- 
mell down the hill, tumbling one over another in 
their terror. Many of them, too, threw down their 
arms and surrendered. 

Now the daylight began to dawn, and what a spec- 
tacle it presented! The Mexican dead lay in heaps 
along the mountain side; they clung to the sharp pro- 
jections of the rocks, and the branches of trees, pre- 
serving in death the aspect of terror that the awful 
struggle in the darkness had lent their countenances. 
Upon the summit the victorious little battalion found 
scarcely room upon which to stand, so thickly strewn 
were the bodies of the slain. 


+o 
THE END OF A SPREE. 


Every boy who disobeys his mother may profitably 
read the terrible story we are about to relate. John 
Engberg, a Brooklyn boy, lost his father when he was 
nine years of age. His father committed suicide, 
leaving a wife and two sons, John and Louis. John 
learned the trade of a printer, aud vecame in due 
time a journeyman, working till the other day for a 
well-known firm in Fulton Street, New York, near 
the Brooklyn ferry. From the time of his father’s 
death, he was one of the boys who give their mothers 
trouble and anxiety instead of aid and comfort. 


As he grew toward manhood, the love of strong 
drink increased upon him, He stayed out late; he in- 
dulged occasionally in those continuous debauches 
which are lightly and familiarly called sprees. 

A spree, as it is practised in our large cities, is 
simply a roaming from one drinking-house to an- 
other, from one haunt of vice to another, until the 
wretched slave of appetite has expended all his 
money or all his strength; then he slinks home to 
distress, alarm, disgrace and disgust his family. The 
spree has no redeeming quality whatever; it is a 
mere Ap aap in the lowest sensuality; it is a base 
surrender to a depraved craving for the meanest kind 
of pleasure. 

On a recent Saturday night, John Engberg, to his 
mother’s grief and terror, did not come home at all. 
She n his wages for the purchases of Saturday 
evening, but she needed far more to know that her 
son was safe. On Sunday, he did not appear. The 
evening of Monday arrived, and still he came not. 

The mother then sent in search of him her younger 
son, Louis, who, after a long hunt, found him in a 
saloon in dirty clothes, and much under the influence 
of drink, although not intoxicated. 

Louis entreated his brother to go home, and told 
him how deeply troubled his mother was by his long 
absence. At last, the wretched young man—he was 
but twenty-two years of age—promised to go home 
with his brother on one condition. He used words 
like these, “I will go home with you if you will stay 
down stairs until I have been up stairs and seen 
mother. Ill fix it with mother, and then it will be 
all over.” 

They went home together, and carried out the 
agreement. John went up stairs and stood face to 
face with his mother. 

“Where are your good clothes and wages?” she 
asked. 

“They are gone,” said he. 














“You are going, too,”’ was her reply. 

The young man drew from his ket a revolver, 
shot his mother with it, and then shot himself. 
Upon being carried to the station-house, he told what 
he had done without the least attempt to soften the 
frightful narrative, and added these words : “She was 
the best of mothers, and I’m glad I shot her.¥ 

The captain of police said it was a poor way of 
showing his appreciation of his mother’s goodness. 
He replied, “It’s the best thing I ever did. Ever 
since my father’s death, when I was nine years old, 
she has had trouble, and I caused most of it. I have 
put her out of her misery.” 

Upon being told by a neighbor that his mother 
could not recover, he said, ‘‘I am glad of it.” 

We commend this awful story to the reflections of 
those boys who have taken the first steps that lead to 
such abysses of sin and shame and crime. 


— — 


For the Companion. 


A MOTHER’S HEART. 


A stretch of level meadow-land, 
By patches gray and brown between, 
Save where long intervening fields 
Are brightened by the tender green 
Of early wheat—a rippling stream, 
Through sedgy banks, flows swift and fair, 
And glimpses of a village dim, 
In distance, make a picture fair. 


Here, on the edge, a lily pond, 
Neath crowded foliage, lithe as palms, 

And daisies coy, like country maids, 
Peeping to catch reflected charms 

In the blue mirror, flecked with white; 
And there the lustrous lilies lie, 

In a soft drowse, and dreaming, hide 
Their hearts of gold from curious eye. 


Sweet Christabel. with innocent brow, 
y little maid, but twelve years old, 
Stands smiling. “I would fain,” she says, 
“Find some one with a heart of gold 
Like these pure, fragrant lily-buds, 
That bathe at will in air and dew; 
If I could reach their garden-bed, 





pulsed, and suffered so severe a check that they were | 





I'd make a wreath of them for you.” 
I break a slender alder stem, 

The waxen beauties draw to shore, 
A regal cluster, dripping pearls, 

And still my darling asks for more; 
Then Plating swift the shining crown, 

She lifts it to my tresses, fold, 
And cries with sudden tenderness, 

“Your's, mother, is a heart of gold.” 


MAryY A. DENISON. 
———_ —+e+ 
TWO ODD BEGGARS. 


Charitable people, who are also intelligent, expect 
to be deceived by cunning impostors. Buteven when 
their expectation has become an experience, they do 
not, as they ought not, permit it to discourage them 
in their purpose to do good as they have opportunity. 
They become more wary, but not less liberal. A very 
good story is told of Chauncey M. Depew, the Presi- 
dent of the New York Central Railroad, who is a 
very brilliant lawyer and orator, and is also known 
as a kind-hearted man: 


One day he was visited by a lawyer whom he had 
known as a reputable man and of whose downfall 
into the ranks of mendicants he had not heard. With 
tears in his eyes, the man told of his wife’s sickness 
and death, and then asked the loan of sufficient 
money to bury her. 

Mr. Depew, being greatly moved, gave the man a 
liberal sum and much sympathy. Six months later 
the same man again called upon Mr. Depew, and tak- 
ing out the same old handkerchief, began the old 
story of his wife’s sickness and death. 

“1 helped to bury that wife six months ago,” said 
Mr. Depew, interrupting the man. 

The man stopped talking, wiped his eyes dry, and 
then, looking Mr. Depew in the face, said, “After all 
the years I have known you, I didn’t expect this 
from you, Chauncey.” 

Mr. Depew is as charitable as ever, but he does not 
bury as many dead wives now as he once did. 

One morning, as the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, of New 
York, was busy in his study, a genteel, but seedy- 
looking man was shown in, who announced that he 
had been sent there by the Rev. Dr. Crosby. The 
man wanted a pair of spectacles, and backed up his 
— by saying that if he had them he would go to 

or 





work. 

Naturally, Dr. Parkhurst inquired of the man why 
he had not asked Dr. Crosby for the spectacles. 

“Well, the fact is, reverend sir,” quickly replied 
the beggar, “I have dined with Dr. Crosby every day 
for two weeks, and I hadn’t the face to impose on 
him any longer.” 

City clergymen are cautious, having uired the 
habit in the school of experience. Dr. Parkhurst 
therefore told the man to call again, and immediately 
wrote to Dr. Crosby, to inquire if the story were 
true. An answer was returned, ‘‘The story is untrue, 
and the man is a liar.”’ 

The next day Dr. Crosby was surprised by a visit 
from the beggar, who abruptly said, “I am told you 
wrote Dr. Parkhurst that I lied.” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“Won't you send for your son?” 

The boy came, and confessed that he had given the 
beggar cold victuals every day for two weeks at the 
area door. 
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SAVED BY A LAUGH. 


The judgment which a superior race passes upon 
an inferior race is arbitrary. When a white man 
gauges a black man, he usually stands him alongside 
of a fine specimen of the white race. If an English 
Australian is asked what sort of a race the blacks of 
Australia are, he promptly answers, the most de- 
graded race, physically and intellectually, in the 
world. Yet the black Australian is a match for any 
race under the sun, in swimming, diving, running, 
climbing, or picking up and following a trail. Men 
who can do these things are not physically degraded. 


“But, my dear sir,” the Australian Englishman 
will add, ‘‘these blacks are so low down, mentally, 
that they have never invented a bow and arrow.” 

But they have invented the boomerang, the most 
ingenious and scientifically constructed of projectiles, 
and the only weapon which will do what the Irish- 
man wished his gun would do: “Shoot around the 
corner of a hedge.” 

Necessity is the mother of invention, and so long 
as the Australian black can kill game and enemies 
with the boomerang or a spear, he has no occasion 
for inventing a bow and arrow. The ancient Egyp- 
tian was highly civilized, yet he never invented an 
umbrella. A climate where it rains only once in five 

ears does not provoke the most ingenious of men to 
nvent a portable roof. 

If man is the only creature endowed with the 
ability to laugh, the Australian blacks are intensely 
human. They have the keenest sense of humor, and 
nothing which has the ghost of a joke in it fails to 
provoke them to laughter. A man looking for a pipe 
which he has in his mouth, or a dog searching for 
food upsetting something on his head, and then run- 
ning away, will make them roll on the ground in con- 
vulsions of laughter. 

A traveller once owed his life to their keen sense 
of the ridiculous. They have a bad habit of spear- 
ing travellers, and will follow one for days, keeping 
out of his sight, until they get a good chance to kill 
him; but they seldom attack a man on horseback, 
They prefer to spear him when he is off his horse, 
eating his lunch or drinking at a water-hole. 





One day a traveller, while riding quickly round the 
corner of a patch of scrub, came suddenly upon a 
camp of blacks. His horse stopped short, and sent 
him flying over its head into the middle of the camp. 
If he had showed the slightest signs of alarm, a doz- 
en spears would have been quivering in his ° 

But he, knowing them, burst into shrieks of laugh- 
ter, as if he had tumbled headlong into their camp 
fora joke. The blacks were delighted; all of them 
— to laugh, and the camp was a scene of men 
rolling on the ground, convulsed with laughter. In- 
stead of molesting the traveller, _ caught his 
horse for him, and sent him away with a laughing 


chorus. 
ter 
THE GOPHER. 


The exigencies of climate form the habits of wild 
animals and birds. When winter is announced, the 
birds migrate to a warmer climate. As soon as it 
becomes very cold the bears go into winter quarters. 
But the gopher, as a Montana correspondent of 
Chamber's’s Journal says, “holes up” about the 20th 
of August, when the weather is warm and pleasant. 
Hundreds of them are seen on the 15th of August, 
but on the 20th but few can be seen, and by the 
25th not one. The writer mentions a singular fact 
associated with the hybernation of the gopher: 


The gopher appears to freeze perfectly solid in our 
severe winters. Miners drifting through gravel in 
winter have several times, to my knowledge, dug 
them out curled like a ball, but solid and cold as 
though dead. It is impossible to open them out when 
in this condition; they are like a block of wood. 

But place one near a hot log-fire, and soon he will 
straighten himself; and first one hind-leg and then 
the other will kick a little, and Mr. G. sits up and 
looks around with a bewildered air. 

Our fish act in a similar manner in winter. In fish- 
ing through the ice—sometimes the latter four feet 
thick —the temperature is usually low, say from 
twenty to forty-five degrees below zero—the fish, 
whether trout, grayling, or whitefish, when released 
from the hook and thrown on the ice, almost imme- 
diately stiffen and cease jumping about. 

any of them stiffen or freeze in a curved form, 
as though stricken with the intense cold as they 
struggled on the ice. 

Take these same fish home to a warm kitchen, and 
they will, when thawed, kick and flop about as though 
newly caught. I have seen this occur five hours 
after being out of water, and have been told they will 
live for twenty-four hours. 
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NOT IN A HURRY. 


To those of us who live busy lives it would undoubt- 
edly prove very restful to be dropped, fora time, intoa 
region where nobody need hurry. A traveller, visit- 
ing a little Canadian town, gives this instance of the 
disregard of the value of time which pervades the 
place: 


In gentle serenity the town can almost rival the 
highly vaunted charms of Sleepy Hollow. There is a 
Sabbath stillness in the air, and all the natives seem 
to move with the most profound deliberation. 

rded a street car—probably the only one—on 
the modest one-horse line that wanders along the 
river bank up to Point Edward. The only other 
passenger was a stout, red-faced Briton with the 
characteristic whiskers running from one ear in a 
curve across his cheek and over his upper lip, and so 
on to the other ear. 

He sat quietly staring at me for a moment or two, 
and then suddenly jumped up, and muttering some 
unintelligible words, rushed to the rear of the car, 
and then back to the driver. 

“I say,” he spluttered, in great agitation, “cawnt 
ye wait a bit, ye know?” 

“What for?” asked the driver, in a sleepy drone. 

“I’ve left me linen coat, ye know,” said the Briton. 

“All right,” cried the driver, and stopped the car. 

The red-faced man got off and very deliberately 
stalked up the street. [timed him. In exactly seven 
minutes he reappeared, and leisurely boarded the car. 
The driver, without a word of comment, started his 
horse, and we crawled along at the extreme minimum 
rate of progression. 

This absurd un-American way of defying Old Time 
struck me as being so delicious that it kept me in 
good humor all through the rest of my journey. 





APACHE BABY LIFE. 


There is an astonishing amount of difference in the 
endurance shown by savage and civilized folk. Among 
us babies are treated ‘‘as if they might break,”’ as the 
saying goes; but with the Indians their conditions of 
life are less finely balanced. Baby life among the 
Apaches is thus described in the Overland Monthly : 


Leaning against wagons and buildings are dozens 
of little baskets with baby Apaches sucking their 
fists therein. The baskets are of the regular Indian 
style, and the —_ babies are strapped and laced into 
them tight and snug, nothing showing but the round, 
chubby face and two tiny fists. 

Some squaws hang their baskets to the saddle-horn, 
because, if they are left standing on the ground, the 
dogs go round and lick the babies’ faces, much to the 
little ones’ discomfort. One rather frisky pony, with 
a baby on the horn of his saddle, wanders from the 
— and is immediately surrounded by a crowd of 

logs. 

Their barking starts him to trot, and with a shriek 
the mother rushes from her place in the line to catch 
him. But the pony doesn’t want to be caught, and 
from a trot turns to a run, and away they go—the 
basket flapping on his side ouly making him run the 
harder. 

No one seems sorry for the 


or baby, whose yells 
are drowned in the general 


urst of laughter that 


goes up, 

Finally the strap that holds the basket breaks, 
down comes poor baby, thump, to the ground, face 
down, and the pony, after running a few more rods, 
is caught by a boy, while the distracted mother picks 
up her unfortunate infant, and immediately unlacing 
the deerskin cover, takes it out to assure herself it is 
sound in body after its rather risky ride and fall. 


———_+@>— 
“VON DEACHER.” 


A Frenchman became deeply enamored of the 
neatness and beauty of a German woman, while she 
in turn fell in love with his curly locks and dazzling 
teeth, and the brief courtship ended in marriage. 
Unfortunately, Jean’s knowledge of Germar was 
limited to “Ich liebe dich,” and Katrina’s French 
did not go beyond “Je vous aime.” 


The romance of life, as is apt to be the case, soon 
wore away, and every-day life began. 

“Was wollen sie haben?” asked Mrs. D’Artois at 
the table. 

“Je ne vous comprend pas!” replied Jean. 

“Vat vill you haf?” 

“Oh, I see! I comprehend. Mon Dieu, zat ees 
more satisfactoree! Votre lankwidge c’est trés diffi- 
cile! Eet is har-r-r-d. De French eet is very easy, 
and de Eenglis eet is not deeficulty mooch—skacely, 
to = of!” 

«Du bist mein Herz, but w’en you spik doze French, 
I don’d onderstan’ you. W’en you spik English, you 
mage me trife crazy! I go ged von deacher!” 

She went out immediately after breakfast to find 
one who could establish a domestic “signal service” 





for the benefit of herself and husband. 














JULY 28, 1887. 








For the Companion. 
“WAIT TILL YOU KNOW!” 


O Pussykins, Pussykins, what is the matter? 
Why, what can have put you in such a sad plight? 
Now where have you been, ah! and what were you | 
doing? 
O Pussykins, surely you’ve been in a fight! | 





*Twas only this morning, this very same morning, | 
I talked a full hour and explained it quite clear; 

How foolish, how vulgar, how wicked it was too, 
And yet you’ve been squabbling and fighting, I fear. 

You promised as plain as did ever a Pussie, | 
That such dreadful things you would do 

ne’er again, 
With little white paws all so solemnly 


ground in order. 


brought home a stem of purple Canterbury-bells, 
and I loved it as long as it lived. 


Some time after, we moved into a house which 


had a large yard, and as I was now old enough 
to take care of a flower garden myself, I made up 
| my mind to have a good big one. 


I worked hard with hoe and rake, and got my 
Then I begged for slips and 
seeds, and everybody gave them to me. 

Sarah Colver brought me blue myrtle and a 
peony root. Of course I had all the kinds of 
flowers that grandmother had, and one of her 
friends sent me some lilies of the valley. 

One afternoon mother came in smiling, and 
said, ‘“‘Where do you suppose I have been, 
Maidie ?” 

Of course I couldn’t guess, so she told me. 

“T have been to see Mrs. Butler, who lives in 
the brown house below the hill, and she has given 
me some seeds for you. She is famous for her 
flowers, you know.” 

I took the little packages delightedly, and when 
I looked them over, and found upon one of them 





after many months spring came again. 
May I planned my garden, and went out to clear 
the ground. 


the roots of pink which had lived through the 
winter. 
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I was! 
myself. 

“T guess Mrs. Butler made a mistake in the 
seed,” Julia Coit said one day, sympathizingly. 


I used to cry about it sometimes all by 


then, but I don’t think I have ever felt wiser than 
I did when I first found out the secret of the 
canterbury-bells. 


Mary L. B. Brancn. 





‘*Why don’t you go and ask her ?” 

“No, I am afraid to,” I said. ‘She is real dig- 
nified, and I don’t know her very well. Besides, 
it is too late now.” 

‘(Maybe she would give you some of hers that 
are in blossom,” suggested Julia. 

But I shook my head. I did not want to go. 

The summer ended. My garden flowered till 
frost, and then I gathered the seeds; but all that 
time the canterbury-bells made no sign beyond 
their green leaves, and I felt quite sure that Mrs. 
Butler had made a mistake in the seeds. 

The winter followed with its ice and snow, and 
Farly in 


I dug up some of the beds, carefully sparing 





Then I came to the little round bed, and 




















Nea a a eS / ; 
NUTS TO CRACK) 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
: 


DOUBLE ENIGMA. 
21 letters. Key-words in third and sixth lines. 
15, 2, 14, 7, 16 9, 7, 7, 4, 21 8, 12, 10 
3, 6, 1, 20,15 6,7 July twenty-sixth, 
And 11, 6, 7, 8, 17, 10 after that, in Eng- 





folded,— 
Ah, was my faith in you, Pussie, in vain? 


And here I’ve been praising you quite to 
the skies, too; 
Declared you a model to Rosamund Kief, 
She saw you, I know, as she passed down 
the garden; 
I'm filled both with mortification and 
and grief. 


Well, how shall I punish you so you'll 
remember? 
Your lovely warm milk shall be taken 
away; 
And pretty, gay neckties, now listen! you 
must be 
A ribbonless cat for a month and a day. 


But, Puss, what is this? I’ve been watch- 
ing you closely ; 
You do not look penitent, no, not a bit. 
Just grieved while I scold, but behind is 
elation? 
O Tom, see—what’s that? Am I blam- 
ing poor kit? 


Most surely I am, for she’s been, oh, so 
bad, Tom. 
What is it? speak slower, what has 
Goldwings to do 
With Pussie’s sad conduct? 
him from Greycoat, 
The very worst monster that ever said 
mew! 


She saved 


He climbed up the lattice, she grappled 
and fought him, 
Until he was glad to go slinking away. 
And thus from his clutches she saved my 
bright Goldwings, 
Do I understand truly—is that what you 
say? 
You dear, blessed catkins, you poor little 
martyr! 
Come straight to this cushion and rest 
at your ease. 
For milk you shall have just the richest of 
cream, dear, 
And ribbons each hour of the day, if 
you please. 
O Pussie, my dear, can you ever forgive 
me? 
Your stupid, bad mistress, for scolding 
you so? 
*Twas only this morning, that mamma 
was saying, 
“Don’t judge from appearances—wait till 
you know.” 
KATE J. ANTHONY. 
a. Loe 
For the Companion. 


CANTERBURY-BELLS. 


As long as my grandmother lived, 
she had a garden of the old-fashioned 
kind, and when I was a little girl, how 
happy it made me to wander there. 

There were currant bushes, and 
gooseberry bushes all along the wall, 
with fennel and caraway in one corner, 
and a white rose bush in another. There 
was a poppy bed, and plenty of mar- 
igolds and larkspurs. I suppose I have 
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~ 9. 


land, Berkshire County, 
Is called 1,2,3,4 5,6, 7,8,9,10. Then 
the Newbury people 
Bacon and beans select to eat of all 
earth’s bounty. 
A 15, 19, 17, 18, 7, 13, 4 
wards they form, 
In which before pretended 11,12,13,14,15,- 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21 they carry 
A cabbage on a pole to make a 5, 12, 3, 20. 
All join the fun,—16,6,1, 13,4,6,17,13,20, 
7,4,8, 6, 21,3, 9,17, Dick and Harry. 
LILIAN PAYSON. 
2. 


BROKEN WORDS. 


procession after- 


(Divide a word into two parts, thus: 
divide excessive fondness, and make a 
speck and an epoch. Ans.: DOTAGE, DOT, 
AGE.) 


1. Divide that which enables one to go 
with safety or certainty, and make a nar- 
row passage and a kind of wine. 

2. To grow brisk, or strong, and make 
new and existence. 

3. To violate by fraud, and make to ex- 
ist and a small wooden vessel. 

4. A vegetable, and make the constella- 
tion called “The Bear” and to decay. 

5. Otherwise, and make a Turkish mas- 
culine name and a Roman weight. 

6. A kind of closet for clothing, and make 
part of a city and to dress. 

7. A book of Pausanias which treats of 
Lacedemonia, and make a note in music 
and that part of geometry which treats of 
the cone and the curves which arise from 
its sections. 

8. A species of buzzard, and make a do- 
mestic fowl and to injure. 


The last row of letters of the first words, 
after division, read down, will spell the 
name of a celebrated author, who died on 
July 7, 1816. 

The first row of letters of the last words, 
read down, will spell the name of a cele- 
brated author, who was born on July 20, 
1304. 


GILBERT FORREST. 
3. 
SPIRAL 


A PUZZLE. 


* 
* 
— 
we 
* 


5 16 
17 6 
7 18 
19 8 
9 20 
21 
11 3 
Across, 


1. An English writer, who died on April 
20, 1882. 
Small shoots or twigs. 
A form of medicine. 
Insurgents. 
Certain birds. 
A floor covering. 
Drives. 
. Introductions. 
Injured. 
Holy. 
Quickly. 


RHE KHHE EE 
KRHHRHHEH HEE 
HHRHHRHH HEHE € 
HHHEHHEHHE HEE 


M2 S. Or oe So SD 


10. 
11. 
Spirals. 


1 to 11. The name of a distinguished 
Frenchman, guillotined on July 28, 17 

12 to 22. The name of a distinguished 
Englishman, who died July 29, 1833. 


F. S. F. 
4. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Cross-words of unequal length. Initials 


and finals spell the name of a famous in- 


tbe ventor, born July 26, 1765. 


Cross-words ; 1, Refuse. 2, A Bavarian 
village noted for the observation of a sin- 
gular vow. 3, A basin. 4, A young bird. 
5, Proportion. 6, Metamorphosis. 








strung yards upon yards of larkspurs 

for necklaces. There were great clumps 

of pinks, and there was “‘live-forever” and “young 
man’s love,” and blue, white and pink “bottles” 
(there is another name for them nowadays, but I 
still like best to call them ‘‘bottles.’’) 

The sweet peas came later on. One of my aunts 
planted those, and she had a bridal-daisy, too. 

I loved every flower, but there was one that had 
a special fascination for me,—a white canterbury- 
bell near the gate. Its pure color and its perfect 
shape took my fancy. Turned down, it was a bell 
that might ring out a fairy peal; held up, it was a 
lovely little vase. It was not a flower to gather 
carelessly, and let fade; it stayed at home and 
received visitors, and I was the one who called 
oftenest. 

After a few years it was missed from its place, 
and never came again. Grandmother said the 
man who spaded the ground in the spring must 
have dug it up by mistake. 


There must have been canterbury-bells in many | 


other gardens in our town, but there were none in 
any where I felt free to go. One day, when my 
mother had called on the doctor’s wife, she 


written ‘‘Canterbury-bells,” I fairly shouted and 
danced for joy. Now I was satisfied; now my 
garden would be perfect! 

I planted the seeds the next morning in a little 
round bed by themselves. Sarah Colver and Julia 
Coit came over, and watched me while I did it, 
and I told them, and told everybody, how happy 
I was, for I was going to have canterbury-bells of 
my very own. 

My slips rooted, and my seeds came up. 
Among the rest, the little seed-leaves of the can- 
terbury-bells appeared, and soon other leaves 
followed of a sort of fuzzy green, and I hovered 
over them with great love, and kept them well 
weeded. 

The summer days passed on; the marigolds 
budded, the poppies sent up stalks with nodding 
heads, the pinks bloomed, the ‘‘bottles” came out 
in all colors, the sweet peas flowered, and morning- 
glories ran riot. 

But the canterbury-bells remained little green 
clumps of leaves, thick and thrifty, but with never 
| a sign of astem ora bud. Oh, how disappointed 








was just going to set the hoe in it when I saw 
those same fuzzy green leaves, that had been | 
there the year before, all sprouting up again. | 

I was so surprised, but something whispered to 
me that I had better leave them a while, and see 
what they would grow to. 

Well, I left them, and planted the other beds, 
and what do you think? In June, before any- 
thing else was ready to blossom except pinks, 
those canterbury-bells sent up stems and branched 
out and budded, and before long there were dozens 
and dozens all blossomed out, purple ones, blue 
ones, and white ones, the dear, lovely things, my 
own precious canterbury-bells! 

Mother was glad, my young friends were all 
glad, and I was so glad myself that I ventured 





one day to stop Mrs. Butler in the street, and tell 
her all about it. 


She laughed kindly when she heard how long I | 
had waited, and said, “Why, didn’t you know? | 


canterbury-bells never blossom till the second 
year; they are biennials.” 


I have learned a good deal about flowers since | 


CLEVELAND. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. July (Jew-lie). 


2. REBELS 
SPIDER 
pDISMaAyY 
ENHUME 
PRONGS 
LAPDOG 
coWBoOY 
UNH URT 
srvriur? 
cAT KIS 
SPEECH 

Third line down—BIsHor WHITE. 
Fourth line down—EDMUND BURKE. 
3. Spin, pink, spink. 
4. 1. 2. 
SPA WwAs 
ScULL VITAL 
SCALLOP WILLIAM 
PULTOWA ATLANTA 
ALLOWED SAINTED 
LOWER LATER 
PAD MAD 
5. H OUR 
Oo GRE 
URGE 
R E E L 
6. Class, lass, ass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











The Youth’s Companion is published weekly, The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required: to register letters whenever 
requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money Order 
Post-office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot 
be recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscrib- 
ers who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their 
own risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is pald, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
LOCKJAW. 


The medical name for lockjaw is tetanus. Some- 
times it is only, or mainly, the muscles of the jaws 
that are affected in the disease, but commonly the 
rigid condition is much more extensive, often reach- 
ing to most of the muscles of the body. In its severer 
form, it is one of the most terrible of diseases. The 
mind generally remains clear to the last, unless it is 
blunted by opiates. 

The disease begins by a pinched look of the face. 
In a few hours the muscles of the jaws, neck, back, 
and chest become rigid, and the rigidity at length 
extends to the limbs. This rigidity is permanent, 
and sometimes is so great that the body could be 
taken up like a stick of timber, or it may rest its 
weight upon its head and feet. From time to time 
spasms occur, lasting a few seconds, or several min- 
utes. 

The seat of the trouble is in the nerves, and hence 
a spasm may be brought on by a slight noise, a touch, 
or even a breath of air. 

As the muscles of respiration are usually affected, 
the breathing is greatly impeded, and often, for the 
time, rendered wholly impossible, the chest being 
held as ina vise. Death frequently results from this 
cause, the system being previously exhausted by pain 
and lack of sleep and nourishment. If the patient 
survives beyond the twelfth day, he is likely to re- 
cover; but no known medicine is able to do more 
than promote sleep and benumb the sensibilities. 

The cause is unknown. It may follow wounds, or 
be independent of wounds, the latter being the most 
hopeful cases. The wounds may be either severe or 
slight, but most wounds are not followed by tetanus. 
It is probable that, in persons of a peculiar nervous 
susceptibility, and under certain not well understood 
conditions, a poison is developed within the system. 
Hence, the only hope of a cure is to sustain the pa- 
tient with stimulants, nourishment, and sleep until 
the system can eliminate the poison. 

In case of a severe wound, especially in the neigh- 
borhood of nerve centres, great care should be exer- 
cised in dressing the injury, so as to bring the parts 
well together, and the parts should be kept clean 
with mild carbolic acid solution, or some other good 
antiseptic wash. 

—_—_¢—_____ 
A JAPANESE FLOWER SHOW. 


The chrysanthemum is the Japanese national flower, 
and is so much esteemed that the Mikado has created 
an Order of the Chrysanthemum, which he bestows 
upon men of distinction at home and abroad. Re- 
cently there was an exhibition of chrysanthemums at 
the Mikado’s palace. A correspondent of a French 
paper gives an account of the occasion, which we 
translate: 

“At the door of the imperial gardens, a servant, 
resplendent in gilt robes, inspected one’s card of ad- 
mission carefully and pointed out the direction of the 
pavilion where the flowers were on exhibition. 

“The imperial garden has many winding paths, 
with little streams overhung by shady bamboos, and 
lakes where, in the spring, magnificent lotus flowers 
are in bloom; but nothing isin order here. Beyond 
were the large tents under which the flowers were 
shown; and here we found all the furnishings to be 
European, with easy-chairs, canopies and carpets. 

“A military band played airs that were familiar to 
us. The Japanese officers wore their most brilliant 
uniforms, of European style, for the Emperor and 
Empress were expected. The civil functionaries 
were dressed, too, in European black coats, and car- 
ried tall hats. 

“The Japanese ladies were almost all dressed in 
European costume. A few, indeed, had preserved 
the picturesque national costume, and this seemed to 
me to prove their patriotism to be of a strong type; 
for when the Empress arrived, which she did pres- 
ently, she was dressed in a magnificent crimson dress 
of the latest Parisian style. She is a woman of ele- 
gant appearance and great distinction of manner. 

“The Emperor was in the uniform of the Guard, 
which is neither very handsome nor very military. 


| of their colors, proved to be real wonders, and well 








His face was impassive. He responded with but the 
slightest movement of the head to the profound bows 
that were made to him. 

“The chrysanthemums, by their size and the variety 





worthy of the preference which the Japanese give 
them over all other flowers. Under one tent, and as 
if they were excluded from the competition because 
nothing could compete with them, there were three 
specimens bearing respectively one hundred and 
fifty-five, one hundred and seventy-three, and three 
hundred and thirty-three separate stems in full 
bloom. 

“The romance of this strange exhibition was to us 
strangely marred by the presence everywhere of the 
tall silk hats which the Japanese have borrowed from | 
us, and which become them very badly.” | 
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“GLASSES TO READ WIF.” 


It was a warm summer day when Uncle Ephraim 
Jackson, a worthy colored man, entered an optician’s 
shop, and, removing his tall white hat, and wiping 
the perspiration from his forehead with a big red 
bandanna handkerchief, sat down warily on a revolv- 
ing stool, as if he feared it was about to run away 
with him, and asked for a pair of glasses ‘‘fer to read 
wif.” | 

‘What number do you wear?” asked the optician. 

Uncle Ephraim grinned. “I guess I wears two,” 
said he. 

“Number two!” exclaimed the optician, in aston- 
ishment. 

“Jis’ two glasses, sah; one fer de one eye, an’ one 
fer de odder.” 

The optician looked at him with a frown for an 
instant, but, seeing that the old man was innocent 
of any attempt to make a joke, went on with the 
business before him. 

“Try on these,” he said, picking out a pair, “and 


see if you can read the letters on that card over |- 


there.” 

Uncle Ephraim carefully put on the spectacles, and 
looked eagerly at the card. | 
“Carn’t read it, shuah, boss,” he said, looking dis- 

appointed. 

“Well, try these,” said the optician, trying a 
stronger pair. 

“No go, boss,’’ said Uncle Ephraim. 

The dealer gave him another pair, and then anoth- 
er. Not one of them all enabled Uncle Ephraim to 
read, though he struggled ever so hard, and — 
his forehead again and again in considerable excite 
ment. 

‘Look here,” said the optician, finally, ‘‘can you 
read at all?” 

““Nebber could read, boss,” said Uncle Ephraim. | 
“Dey nebber larned me how, nohow; but I done | 
hearn tell ob people dat could read wif glasses dat | 
couldn’t read widout ‘em, nohow, an’ I made up my | 
min’ I'd see ef twas dat way wif me!” 





ascendant 
SNAKE STORY. 


In “A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home” we find 
an amusing snake story, related by an old naturalist. 
As a “text” for his discourse he mentions the curious 
fact that when a snake is running away from you, 
you can measure it by inches; but when it’s coming 
after you, every inch is a foot long. 


‘Now when June was fresh over the meadows, and 
re that wasn’t a fish was afloat, I was one 
morning busy after ducks and anything else worth 
shooting. 

“Well, as I was Suciing about in my skiff, my eyes 
fell on a big water-snake lying full stretch on a fence- 
rail. He was a monster. The rail was eleven feet 
long—I measured it—and the head of the snake was 
at one end, and the tail reached almost close to the 
other end. 

“Now I wanted the skin of that snake, just to 
show folks; soI fired. I aimed at the middle of the 
snake, and no sooner had I pulled the trigger than all 
of a sudden what seemed like a hundred snakes 
raised up on that rail. 

“I came near upsetting the boat, I was so taken 
aback! What I’d seen wasn’t one big snake at all, 
but a whole squad of ’em, and they had just twisted 
round each other like strands of a rope and lay there 
basking in the sun, on that fence-rail.” 


—_——__@— — 
“VERY GOOD BOY.” 


Praise, being personal, says, ‘‘ You are right. Ap- 
probation, which looks to the thing done rather than 
to the doer, says, “That is right.” This is not a dis 








tinction without a difference, for the one appeals to 
the conscience, but the other addresses the vanity. 
The Sunday School Times tells a little story, which 
illustrates the case with which the praised boy passes | 
into the boy who congratulates himself even on pay- | 
ing religion its due: 


A little fellow’s mother, one evening after hearing 

ped a eg added the commendation, ‘‘That’s a very 
0% Bad 

. On later evenings the same praise was not forth- 

coming, but the boy himself was not willing to let it 

slip; and now he adds, on his own account, a a 

appendix to his prayer: ‘Amen. That’s ag boy 

—a very - boy. Yes’m.” 

It would be well if such self-gratulation were con- 
fined to children, but it is to be feared that, if the 
feelings of « good many adults could be analyzed, 
they would be found to be not very different from the 
child’s self-praise: “‘That’s a good boy—a very good 
boy. Yes’m.” 

—_—_————_@-———_—__—_ 


MARY ANN’S TURN. 


A lady, attending a small church in a rural district, 
tells an amusing story of the manner in which the 
musical services were conducted. The music at- 
tempted by the choir was of a florid and pretentious 
character, and altogether beyond the abilities of the 
ambitious singers. 


The relation between the pastor and the congrega- 
tion was evidently of the simplest and most unaffected 
nature. In one of the selections there occurred a 
long and showy soprano solo, in cheap imitation of 
the Italian style. The young woman who attempted 
it sang gayly on till the clergyman evidently thought 
she had enjoyed her fair share of attention and glory. 
Accordingly he raised his hand as a signal, and the 
music ceased. 

“Let that young woman with the red feather have 
done singin’, and let Mary Ann Quilty sing the rest. 
It is Mary Ann’s turn now.”—Harper’s Weekly. 


—- - ~~ _~—— 
MAN’S CLOSEST FOLLOWER. 


In a primary school the teacher was giving her 
very youngest class an easy lesson in natural history : 


“Johnny,” said she, “‘what animal is it that attaches 
itself most closely to mankind?” 

Don’t know what you mean, ma’am,” said Johnny. 

“T mean,” said the teacher, repeating, “what ani- 
mal is it that sticks most closely to man?” 

Whereupon Johnny, who had been in swimming in 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla cures liver complaint, rheum- 
atism, and all diseases of the blood. 


e EOS 
There is no other hair preparation equal to Bar- 
ry’s Tricopherous. It does the work. Try it, (Adv, 
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Why do mothers and wives risk their domestic 


happiness and their children’s future health by using | 


cheap and unwholesome Flavoring Extracts, when they 
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DOUGLAS’ FOLDING 
Canvas Boat. 


Nota canvas water bag, 
but a stiff, staunch boat, 
with strong oak keel, ribs 
and gunwales. Can be 
collapsed or expanded 
in a moment, and weighs 
35 to 50 lbs., according to 
size. Send for Circular of Boats. 

HENRY C. SQUIRES, 178 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Tichag’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. e 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness, 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Gro- 
cers and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United 
States (wholesale only), C. David & Co., 9 Fen- 
church Avenue, London, England. 
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nurse. 

TAKEN BY MOTH ERS 
one: or twice a y the quantity 
af milk will be increased and 

quality at once improved, 


IF THE CHILDIS ss gage 
partiallyfrom nursing SRO LUBLE Foo . 
DR. STUTZER, Food Analyst for 
Bhenish Prussia, says: “CARNKICKS 
SOLUBLE FOOD is the best of all the 
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“OUR BABY’S FIRST AND SECOND YEARS,” 
Marion Harland. Book of 64 p: Se ities on * py 
structions for bringing up the le ones, Sent free by 

REED & CABRNBICK, N. ¥. 


CHOLERA INFANTUM. 


This most fatal disease of Infancy, 


PREVENTED, 
CONTROLLED, 
and CURED by 


Lactated Food 


It has been successful in hundreds of cases where 
other prepared foods failed. 


FOR INFANTS, 
of any age, it may be used with confidence, as a safe 
and complete substitute for mother’s milk. 


FOR INVALIDS, 
it is a Perfect Nutrient in either chronic or acute 
cases. Weak stomachs always retain and relish it. 
Physicians and mothers concede its superiority. The 
most palatable, nourishing and economical of foods 


150 MEALS for an INFANT for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. 


Valuable circulars and pamphlets, sent free, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


1887-BABIES-1887 


To the mother of any baby born this year we will 
send on application a Cabinet Photo. of the “‘sweet- 
est, fattest, healthiest baby in the country.” Itisa 
beautiful picture, and will do any mother’s heart 
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good. It shows the good effects of using ted 
ad as a substitute for mother’s milk. Much 
valuable information for the mother given. Give 


date of birth. 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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the aume answered promptly, “It’s a blood-sucker, 
ma’am!” 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 
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- A HORSE? 


A sound animal depends on the 
condition of its feet. The foot is 
a thing of life, and expands and 
contracts every time it reaches the 
ground, while the horse is in mo- 
tion. Stiff cut nails hold the foot 
as in a vise; something must give 
way, if not the nail, then the hoof. 
These cut nails also have sharp 
edges that increase their power of 
evil, by cutting into the delicate 
fibre of the foot, more or less, at 
every step. The growing hoof 
will stand all this for a while, but 
it is only a question of time, when 
the foot becomes sore and dis- 
eased, and needs rest for recuper- 
ation. 


CUT NAILS Are DANGEROUS. 


In days of old, when horse-shoe 
nails were only made by hand, 
horses’ feet did not give out in a 
season, because these nails were 
hammered and forged, leaving 
smooth edges and sufficient plia- 
bility to yield to the natural ex- 
pansion and contraction of the hoof. 


THE PUTNAM NAIL 


is identical in manufacture with 
the OLD-FASHIONED HAND- 
MADE NAIL, being hammered 
and hot-forged from the best of 
iron, made especially for it in Swe- 
den. It has smooth edges, and 
cannot split, sliver or break in the 
hoof. 


WHEN YOUR HORSE IS SHOD 


have your blacksmith use the Put- 
/nam Nail, which is the only hot- 
forged, hammer-pointed nail made 


by machinery in the world. 


For sale by all dealers in Horse-Shoe Nails. Samples 
sent free by mail. Mention the Youth’s Companion, 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
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F, Sebumacher Milling Co, 


AKRON, Ov, 


Having rebuilt, is ready to supply the 
demand for its well-known 


Rolled Avena, Oat Meal, Farina, 
| PARCHED FARINOSE, 
Pearl and Crushed Barley, 


ROLLED AND CRACKED WHEAT, 


F.8. New Process & White Winter Graham Flour 
If you want the genuine order from your 
grocer in riginal Packages. 

Do not be deceived by immoderate recommendations 
of any article made of Corn, unjustly claimed to be the 
“Food of Foods.” Its great lack is in albuminoids and 
phosphates, essential to the formation of muscle, bone 
and brain, which pisces all products of corn, however 
prepared, far behind those of Oats and Wheat. 

FERDINAND SCHUMACHER, Pres. 


Ladies’ Fancy Work! 
HAVE Nou GOT INGALLS’ SEPSTRATEP 


CATALOGUE? 
d Special Wholesale Price-List .. 
of SILK, FELT and LINEN STAMPED GOODS, FANCY 
WORK MATERIALS, STAMPING OUTFITS, BRIGGS 
TRANSFER PATTERNS, FANCY WORK BOOKS, etc. 
rice, 10 cents. It is Finely Illustrated, contains 
lots of New Goods, and prices are lower than ever. 
Special Offer._We will send this Catalogue, 
FREE. to any address for One 2-Cent Stamp. 


CRAZY Patchwork! 


95 SKEINS Imported Embroidery Silk, assorted 











colors, for 15¢. 25 skeins Imported Floss, as- 

sorted colors, for 1%e, 25 skeins Shaded Em- 
broidery Silk, assorted colors, for 20c. A package of 
Florence Waste Embroidery Silk, assorted colors, for 
25c. A package of Plush and Velvet Pieces for Crazy 
Patchwork, for 30c. A package of Ribbon Remnants, for 
2 , 





20c. A package of Satin and Silk Pieces, assorted 
colors, with Sprays of Flowers and Outline Designs 
stamped on them, for 40c. 

Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


HUNCHBACK MERCY. 


“Look at the Goose Fish taking in sand!” whis- | 
pered a school-girl to her seat-mate, with a quick | 
glance over her shoulder to the next row of desks, 
where another girl, with lips apart, sat listening 
to the teacher, altogether unconscious of herself 
or of those around her. Both girls giggled, and | 
a few moments later, when they again looked at 
the object of their merriment, the ‘Goose Fish” 
had left her seat, and was not to be seen. 

The devil fish, or goose fish, is not uncommon 
along the shores of the Atlantic, and nothing 
more hideous swims in our harbors. It is two or 
three feet long, and nearly as wide; 1s flat and 
spiny, with a head half as big as its body. When 
it opens it’s great mouth, full of sharp, curved 
teeth, it shows a cavity which seems almost as 
large as the whole fish, as indeed itis. Hanging 
from it’s upper jaw, close to the teeth, is a mem- 
brane curved like a hook, from which it is some- 
times called the angler. 

Besides being thus ugly, it is a stupid creature. 
It swims tothe shore as the tide flows in, and then 
persists in staying there when the tide ebbs. 
Children turn it around with a long stick, and 
push it out into deep water; but very often it soon 
comes back again, and is stranded and périshes 
in the sun. 

When lying on the shore it frequently opens it’s 
big mouth, which rude boys sometimes fill with 
sand and stones. When this is done, the fish 
brings its jaws together with a snap, but soon 
opens them again. 

“Oh, do I look like a goose fish? Am I really 
so ugly looking and stupid?” thought Mercy 
Atkins, the little cripple. 

Her quick ear had caught the cruel jest, and 
her sensitive nature felt the force of the com- 
parison; and, without a thought except to get out 
of sight, she slipped from her seat and hastened 
out of the room, without even asking permission 
from the teacher. 

Mercy was born in a large, low, but pleasant 
brown houseinasmall fishing village. It stood on 
a narrow point of land washed on one side by the 
quiet waters of the harbor, and on the other by 
the mighty billows of the Atlantic. The soil of 
the peninsula was coarse, yellow sand, which lay 
flat under the sun, without a hill to break the 
dead level surface, or a tree to cast a shadow. 

Nothing grew upon it except rank, straggling, 
beach grass; but if the soil was barren the sea 
was bountiful, and on the narrow point of land 
forty or fifty families lived in comparative com- 
fort and plenty. Each man owned his boat and 
nets, and all the year round there were fish to 
catch, and a market for them not far away. 

It was a Yankee village, and of course had it’s 
school-house. In this a young woman taught the 
children during the summer, but in winter a man 
always had charge of the school; for then most 
of the boats were hauled up, and the boys, who 
had spent the summer in fishing, were most of 
them eager to study navigation, in anticipation of 
the time when they might be “captains,” at 
least of fishing smacks, perhaps of three-masted 
schooners, or even of ships. 

One of the most energetic and prosperous of the 
villagers was Daniel Atkins, who owned the 
low, but roomy brown house before mentioned. 
Large as it was, the cottage had none too many 
rooms for it’s eleven boys and girls; but however 
badly it might be crowded, one room was held 
sacred as Mercy’s chamber. This was her castle, 
her sole right to which was respected by every 
member of the family. The other girls never hes- 
itated to borrow each other’s apparel, and the 
boys felt no scruple about “hooking” such of 
their sisters things as they coveted, but Mercy’s 
room and possessions were never disturbed. 

Poor humpbacked Mercy! At sixteen she was 
no taller than four-year-old May, though her 
shoulders were as broad, and her arms as long as 
her mother’s. Her large head was set directly 
upon her shoulders, while her face wore always 
the sad look of a person conscious of deformity. 
To a stranger she was an unpleasant sight, a fact 
of which she was well aware, so that she invaria- 
bly ran out of the room if any one from outside 
the village came to the house. 

Those who had become accustomed to seeing 
her, noticed only her beautiful brown eyes and 
her long, silky hair, which swept the floor when 
loose, but was usually wound round her head in 
shining braids. Her friends saw only her loving, 
patient smile, and remembered her constant, 
unselfish kindness and sympathy ; but Mercy her- 
self never forgot her deformity. She was strong 
and healthy, however, and did her full share of 
household labor. Indeed, for one very important 
kind of work, she was famous throughout the 
village. 

During the winter, beside the windows of every 
kitchen hung the nets for next sumwmer’s fishing. 


Everybody was taught to knit them, and even the 
children were each employed in filling the long, 
wooden needles with twine. First and last all 
the young men and old women on the Point came 
| in to “try needles” with Mercy, but, seated on her 
little cricket, she easily outdid the most expert 
among them. 

Fortunately, Mercy was fond of reading, 
was also her father. Mrs. Atkins sometimes said, 
“When Mercy and father get their noses in a 
book, they are lost to this world.” The semi- 
weekly mail always brought papers, and every 
volume which could be borrowed in the neighbor- 
— had been read, at least two or three times 

|over, while the almanac and the Bible were 
almost known by heart. 

Thus the girl’s life ran on quietly and unevent- 
fully till she was about sixteen years old. Then 

one day, seeing her father’s boat coming across 

the harbor from the town, whither he had gone 

| with a load of mackerel, she ran down to the 
shore to meet him. ‘Mercy,” said he, as they 
walked slowly up the soft, white sand toward the 
|house, “I’ve a master plan for you. I heard 
all about it over t’other side, and ’tis just master; 
now I tell you, ’tis master.” 

Nevertheless, he had evidentiy some misgivings 
about it, for he hesitated to tell her what the plan 
was, and it was not until they had reached the 
shed near the house, where were kept the fishing 
gear and extra rigging for the little schooner, that 
he sat down on an old sail, drew Mercy close to 
him, and unfolded his project. 

| ‘*You see, Mercy, old Parson Lothrop’s son has 
| been off to college, and knows an amazing sight, 

but I expect he’s got more learning than money. 
| Anyhow, he is going to start an academy over 
‘other side, where you can learn anything you 








want to. Ail the foiks are talking about it, and 
I'll bet a new anchor-stock you'll beat the rest of 
the scholars every one.”” 

“Yes, you will,” he added, as Mercy looked up 
incredulous but delighted. “I done well with 
blue-fish this summer, and mackerel bring a good 
price this fall. You can go just as well as not. 
T’ve been to see Aunt Maria, and you can board 
with her. Deacon Freeman’s sail-loft is going to 
be fixed up for the school, and that, you know, is 
only a little way from her house. I talked with 
the parson’s son, too. He’s as chipper a chap as 
ever I saw, and won't my Mercy learn about 
everything, hey ?” 

While the father had heen speaking, Mercy’s 
face had first brightened with pleasure, and then 
all at once had clouded as if with doubt and pain. 
As he finished, she said, sorrowfully, ‘Father, I 
can’t do it, they will look at me so.” 

That was exactly the thought which had been 
disturbing his mind ever since he conceived of 
the “‘master plan.” But his heart was set upon 
it, and Mercy’s mother and sisters, as well as all 
the neighbors, agreed with him. It was too good 
an opportunity for Mercy to lose. 

For the next week the poor girl had a hard 
struggle. Since she was a small child, she had 
not been off the Point, and had seen but few 
strange faces, so great was her dread of being 
gazed at, and pointed out. At last, however, her 
keen desire for knowledge, and the arguments of 
friends, prevailed against her fears, and early in 
October her father carried her over to town, with 
her little trunk, and left her at Aunt Maria’s. 

It was a severe trial, the going to school on the 
first day, knowing that forty boys and girls, either 
stealthily or boldly, were looking to see the little 
hunchback. But she bore it nobly, for she had 
said before leaving home, ‘I cannot help it, and I 
will try not to see them looking at me, no matter 
how much they may stare.” 

So she slipped into a seat as quickly as possible, 
where her form was less conspicuous, and by the 
time the teacher had arranged the pupils into 
classes, and was beginning to teach one of the 
lessons, Mercy forgot her crooked back, and 
thought, ‘Oh, how beautiful! I wish he would 
never stop!” 

For a month, every day was a repetition of the 
first. Lessons were a delight to her, but the sig- 
nificant glances and smiles of some of her com- 
rades were like stabs to her shrinking, sensitive 
soul. Absorbed as she was, therefore, in some 











explanation the master was giving of one of the 
lessons, she knew instantly who was meant when 
she heard the girl in front of her whisper, ‘‘Look 
at the Goose Fish taking in sand!” 

Never before had a coarse joke like this reached 
her ears, and without stopping to think, or trying 
to rally, she ran quickly from the room, like a 


as | wild creature, trying to hide from the hunter’s 


sight. 

Directly before her eyes, across the harbor, 
stretched the low, shining point of land, and 
clearly against the blue horizon, she could see the 
low, brown house, at once her home and her hid- 
ing-place. Bare-headed she ran across the sandy 
street and down to the water. At the wharf lay 
her father’s fishing smack, a stanch little craft 
named Mercy, a tried and trusted servant, be- 
loved by it’s skipper as if it had been a living 
creature. 

At four o’clock that morning, Atkins had hoisted 
his mainsail and jib, and sailed out to his mack- 
erel nets, that were filled with the shining fish 
caught during the night. As he drew them drip- 
ping from the water, and noticed how the sun, 
rising in purple and gold from the ocean, glided 
the shingles on Deacon Freeman’s sail-loft, he 
said, softly, ‘“Every one of you shiners will help 
pay for my Mercy’s schoolin’, the little treasure! 
She won’t be getting married like the rest of the 
girls, and mother and I can keep her all to our- 
selves.” 

Full of such thoughts, he had split and cleaned 
his fish, salted and barrelled them, and, now his 
day’s work over, was talking politics in Sam 
Dyer’s back shop, waiting for the mail to arrive at 
the front shop, which was also the post-office. 
After getting his newspaper, he said, ‘‘Well, I 
guess it’s about time for us Pinters to be gettiug 
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home,” and putting his craft in trim, he sailed 
away, singing softly,— 
“ome on, my pervs in distress, 
comrades in this wilderness, 
Who still your bodies feel.” 

The bow of the little smack was decked over, 
and partitioned off from the rest of the boat, mak- 
ing a little cabin about four feet square. In the 
midst of his singing, to his utter surprise, the door 
of this cuddy gently opened, and out stepped 
Mercy, cramped by her close quarters, exhausted 
by excitement, and her face red and swollen by 
hours of weeping. 

‘What in the world does this mean, Mercy, my 
little girl ?”” 

Oh, what a refuge it was to rush into her fath- 
er’s arms, and in a flood of tears to hide herself 
there. Daniel Atkins took her on his knee, and 
put his strong arms around her, without saying a 
word. He understood it all. 

“T can never go to school again,” she sobbed. 
“T’ve tried not to mind their looking at me, but 
now I cannot bear it any longer. I am going 
home, and I shall never leave it again.” 

The cruel speech had given her a shock, from 
which she did not recover for months, and which 
she never forgot. Often, even for years after, 
when the remembrance of that day came to her 
mind, she could not keep back the tears. 

The academy prospered, and Mr. Lothrop sent 
out from it several boys who have risen to promi- 
nence, and better still, to great usefulness in the 
world, and who still remember little hunchback 
Mercy. Since that day she bas put away her crip- 
pled body, and her upright soul has taken on a 
perfect form; but she lived to be forty years old, 
and for all those years, never went out of sight 
of her father’s house. 

“TI am so different from other people, that I am 
happiest at home,” was her reply, when urged to 
go away. 

One thoughtless remark, meant only to cause a 
laugh, saddened and cramped a whole life. 

Patty WILEY. 
—~o>—___—__——__ 
ALMOST HUMAN, 


“Massica” was a female chimpanzee, kept in the 
Dresden Zodlogical Gardens. She was remarka- 
ble, not only in her habits, but in her disposition. 
At one moment, she would sit still, with a brood- 
ing air, occasionally darting a mischievous glance 
at the spectators; at another, she took pleasure in 
feats of strength, or roamed about in her spacious 
enclosure, like an angry beast of prey. 
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Massica was frequently ungovernable. She 
would obey no one but the director of the garden. 
Sometimes when she was in a good humor, she 
would sit upon his knee, and put her muscular 
arms about his neck, with a caressing gesture, but 
in spite of this occasional clemency, he was never 
safe from her roguish tricks. 

She knew how to use a gimlet, wring out wet 
clothes, and put a handkerchief to its legitimate 
use. If allowed to do so, she would draw off the 
keeper’s boots, scramble with them to some place 
out of reach, and then throw them at his head. 

Once she succeeded in opening the lock of her 
cage, and, having done so, stole the key. It was 
kept hanging on the wall outside, and Massica, 
observing it, took it down, hid it in her armpit, 
and crept quietly back to her cage. When occa- 
sion again served her purpose, she easily opened 
the lock with the key, and walked out. 

She died of consumption. Just before her death, 
she put her arm about the director’s neck, looked 
at him placidly, kissed him three times, stretched 
out her hands to him, and died. 
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I had not seen my friend, Margaret Lee, for 
several years, and during a long absence abroad 
had heard from her only at rare intervals. Once 
news came that Dr. Lee had died, leaving his 
affairs very much involved, and then Margaret 
wrote telling me of the almost total loss of the 
property supposed to have been his. ‘‘We have 
the house,” she said, ‘‘and Emily and I will try 
to get some pupils in music and painting. Per- 
baps we can manage to live in that way,” 

I heard nothing more until I reached home, 
when a letter came from Margaret, asking me to 
spend a few days with her, and some days later I 
found myself once more in the busy little town of 
Allan, where my old school-friend lived. 

I expected to find Margaret much changed, and 
even feared her face might wear that discouraged 
expression, which one often sees on women’s faces 
when the struggle for existence presses hard; but 
I was surprised to find her more cheerful and 
animated than ever. 

“And how do you succeed with the music and 
painting >” I asked, as we sat together talking 
over all that had happened during our long sepa- 
ration. 

“Ah! that’s my secret,” she said, brightly. 
‘*Wait, and you shall hear all about it to-morrow.” 

The next morning after our cosy breakfast Mar- 
garet said; ‘Now will you walk into my parlor ? 
I want to show you my school, and you are cap- 
tured for the whole morning.” 

I remembered the pleasant, sunny parlor which 
I now saw changed into a school room. A straw 
matting covered the floor, pots of flowers filled 
the window spaces, and a few simple pictures and 
festoons of bright paper rings decorated the walls. 

“These are my desks,” said Margaret, as she 
unfolded three long kindergarten tables, and 
placed them in the middle of the room. While 
she was arranging the cane arm-chairs around 
the tables, some little children came in looking 
very happy, and saying very politely, ‘‘good- 
morning, Miss Lee.” 

More children soon came, and at a signal all the 
little ones seated themselves in the chairs, and 
then, with folded hands and bowed heads, they 
sang softly: 

“Father, we thank Thee for the night, 
And for the pleasant morning light; 


For rest and food and loving care 
And all that makes the day so fair.” 


Margaret, after the hymn had been sung, brought 
out a box of bright-colored worsted balls, and, 
holding up a red one, asked; ‘How does little 
robin-redbreast sing ?” 

Do-do, the children sang in answer. 

‘“‘Now I want to hear the gentle canary sing,” 
said Margaret, as she took up a yellow ball. 

Mi-mi, sang the little ones in chorus. 

The oriole, an orange ball, was placed between 
these two, and re was sung, and so on until all 
the notes of the music scale had been represented 
by the different balls. 

A little exercise was then written on the black- 
board, with colored crayons, in which the notes 
were represented by colored lines. ‘This is really 
an admirable object-lesson,” I whispered to Mar- 
garet. ‘Is it your own conception ?” 

“Oh, my big book tells about it!” she answered, 
“T will explain about the book later. Now you 
must see these little people invent their own tunes. 
Come, Harold, you may help me to-day !” 

Master Harold eagerly responded, and at once 
distributed little bundles of flat sticks of varying 
lengths and colors among his playmates. Each 
child proceeded to arrange these sticks on the 
table according to the ‘desires of his mind,” indi- 
cating half, quarter, and eighth notes by sticks of 
corresponding lengths. 

After singing the different melodies thus ar- 
ranged by these tiny composers, the tables were 
moved back, and a ring was formed in the vacant 
space for playing games. 

“This is a little French lesson, too,” said Mar- 
garet, as the children danced around singing, 
Sur le pont d’ Avignon on y danse, tous en rond. 

Play-time was over, and the bundles of sticks 
were given out again. This time Margaret said, 
“Who will make me a right angle ?” 

Every child was eager to do it, and when every- 
body's work had been inspected, an acute, an 
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obtuse angle, a square, and a triangle, were called | child, and, if I average fifteen pupils for the forty 


for, and considered. 

There was another play-time, and then the dif- 
ferent forms outlined by the sticks were reproduced 
on little drawing slates. ‘I’ve put my square and 
triangle together,”’ said one child, ‘‘and it makes 
a cunning little house for you, Miss Lee.” 

**And see my kite!” cried an eager child’s voice. 
“It’s made of a /ong triangle and a short one.” 

“I’ve made a rhomboy,” said another. 

‘A rhomboid you mean,” said Margaret, kindly. 

Twelve o’clock came all too soon for me, and 
the little ones dispersed after a ‘“‘good-by”’ song. 

I turned to Margaret: ‘‘Why, Margaret, this is 
like fairyland, and you are a real fairy queen. 
Where did you find such sweet little subjects, and 
how did you learn the art of reigning so glori- 
ously ?” 

“It’s a long story,” said Margaret, “and my 
day’s work is not ended yet. The older children 
come back for an hour in the afternoon to write 
and read, and I must put a little story on the 
black-board for a reading lesson. We shall have 
a quiet evening together, and then I will tell you 
all about it.” 

Margaret’s busy day was ended at last, and we 
sat by the cheerful, open fire in the school-room. 
‘“‘Now, fulfil your promise,” I cried. 

“Well,” said Margaret, after some preliminary 
remarks about the results that followed her father’s 
death. ‘We tried the music and painting first, 
but we could not compete successfully with more 
experienced teachers, and it was slow work. One 
day a neighbor said to mother, ‘I should think 
one of your daughters might open a little school ? 
There are many families here who don’t like to 
send their little children to the public school 
among all the mill children, and they would be 
glad to have a small private school opened. 

“So we talked it over, and I decided to try it. 

I knew nothing about methods of teaching, but 
I set to work to find out all I could. I went to 
town to visit a kindergarten, and there I gained 
something of an idea as to how and why things 
were done, and I made it my first study to learn 
everything I could about the system. 

“I procured a volume of kindergarten papers, 
which has been a perfect mine of knowledge 
for me. That is my ‘big book’ which tells about 
the music and many other things. 

“T laid in a stock of books of stories, poems, 
songs and games for children, and have filled 
myself with them, so that I have a story or 
song ready for every occasion, and I am con- 
stantly searching all the juvenile magazines 
and papers for ‘something new.’ 

‘*Last of all, I sent to manufacturers of kin- 
dergarten material for catalogues. From these 
I selected the ‘gifts’ which I thought I could 
use to the best advantage. These drawers and 
those boxes, abottt which you are so curious, 
contain the result of my faithful study of those 
interesting works. It is necessary to have a 
variety of material, as I have a different pro- 
gramme for every day in the week. 

“Those wooden boxes on the shelves contain 
little blocks for building, and other purposes. 
Each one, you see, is a cube, divided into eight 
smaller blocks, so that one can illustrate frac- 
tions as far as eighths with them. 

“That basket of little stones and shells contains 
the addition and subtraction tables, with these 
little sticks to make the necessary signs. Some- 
times we play ‘store’ with these boxes of paper 
money, and then there is a great deal of adding to 
be done. 

“See all these little squares, triangles, and other 
pretty shapes, which I cut out of stiff card-board 
for parquetry work and for drawing. I must show 
you my drawing-books. Here are some very 
pretty designs made of combinations of horizon- 
tal and vertical lines on these little squares. 

‘‘When a child invents a pretty pattern in his 
book, I let him copy it on one of these card-board 
leaves, and then perforate and embroider it. 

“T made these perforating cushions myself, by 
covering a piece of stiff pasteboard with Canton 
flannel. And here is another sample of my econ- 
omy : see all these balls of pretty worsted. Those 
are all carpet thrums, which I buy at the mill for 
a trifle, and assort and wind myself. These little 
packages of paper strips and squares, for folding 
and cutting, will not disclose much of their real 
meaning to you now, but you can appreciate these 
pretty woven mats which we are saving till next 
Christmas, to appear then as lamp-mats or bas- 
kets. Every child learns the blessedness of giving 
in this way, and something which he has made 
himself, too. 

“T have given you a peep at almost everything 
we have to work with. Those little clay tea-pots 
and cups and saucers on the mantel are samples 
of our skill in modelling, and that set of furniture 
beside them will give you an idea of what ‘pease- 
work’ is. With a few sharpened sticks and some 
soaked peas one can make almost anything. 

“It does not take long to look over my little 
cabinet, but I assure you it cost me much thought 
and time to get it all. In the fall, when I had 
matured my schemes, I put an advertisement in 
our village paper. I did not indulge in great ex- 
pectations, but to my delight ten children appeared 
the first day. Since then my number has increased 
to eighteen, and I expect more in the spring.” 

‘And you find it more profitable than the music 
pupils >” I asked. 

“Oh, yes; I have given all that up to Emily, 
now. I have seventy-five cents a week from each 
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weeks, it will give me four hundred and fifty 
dollars a year, and I hope to do better than that 
as I become better established. 

“After this year, in which I have expended 
over fifty dollars for furniture and materials, my 
current expenses will be small, as I have no rent 
to pay. But even if it does not pay very largely 
in dollars and cents, it does in other ways. It 
makes life mean so much more tome! Mother 
likes it as much as I do. She comes in almost 
every day to help about the sewing and other 
things. The children call her ‘the mamma teach- 
er.’ We would not give it up for anything.” 

“Tt is evident that the queen has come into her 
rightful kingdom,” I said, as Margaret ended her 
story. 
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For the Companion. 


CAPTURING A DESPERADO. 


Your grandfather, said my uncle to me in speak- 
ing of my grandfather, who was a noted man in 
the county in which he lived, was one of the 
spryest men in Onondaga County, York State. 
When he was in his prime he could stand by the 
side of a yoke of oxen, and jump over them 
without touching hand or foot to their backs. He 
could out-wrestle, out-run, and out-jump all of 
the farmers living in or around Manlius Centre, 
and at that time, 1840, such accomplishments held 
a higher place in the public estimation than they 
do now. 

At every “‘town-meeting,” when the men came 
from all parts of the county to vote for justices 
of the peace, supervisors and path-masters, it 
was quite a common thing for the farmers and 





up, and spoke pleasantly to them. His house 
was a small, frame one, with only one outside 
door, which opened into a hall. At the lower end 
of this hall was another door opening into the 
sitting-room. 

“I suppose you brought that extra horse for me, 
gentlemen ?” Jim said, as the sheriff and Mr. Reed 
dismounted. 

“You suppose right, Jim,” the sheriff an- 
swered. ‘‘Rather than have you walk from here 
to Syracuse, we brought him for you to ride on.” 

‘Very considerate of you, but if I don’t choose 
to go, what then ?” 

The sheriff smiled, and started to walk up the 
path. 

“Good-day, gentlemen,” 
and closing the door. 

‘“That’s his game, eh?” said Mr. Reed. ‘Well, 
the door isn’t a strong one, and we can easily break 
it down.” 

But to their surprise, on turning the knob, the 
door opened. Jim was standing inside the door 
in the sitting-room, behind a table which he had 
placed across the door-way. 

“Don’t come any farther, gentlemen,” he said, 
as soon as they stepped across the threshold. 
“Jim Evans ’ll never be took alive,” and he 
reached around for a rifle, which he cocked and 
pointed at them. Sheriff Blanchard made one 
step forward. 

“Stop!” Jim cried. ‘‘Another step and I shall 
shoot, and here’s another rifle loaded for Reed.” 

*“*You’re well prepared,” the sheriff said. 

“Yes, and you can’t ketch me nappin’, Blan- 
chard, either,” Jim answered, defiantly. ‘I’ve 
al’ays lived here, an’ you nor no other sheriff ’ll 
drive me out.” 

“Then we may as well go,” said Mr. Reed. 


said Jim, retreating 
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farmers’ boys to test their powers against each 
other in the afternoon, and by degrees your grand- 
father won the foremost rank. Each county had 
its champion then, and he finally was agreed upon 
as the champion of Onondaga County. 

Horse-thieves were common, and as the capture 
of them was attended by danger, the sheriff gen- 
erally chose such deputies as he could rely on 
for bravery and strength. Your grandfather was 
chosen as deputy when I was a small boy, but we 
never heard from his lips any stories about his ex- 
ploits. Not until I was twenty-three years old did 
I hear how he captured Jim Evans, a noted horse- 
thief at that time. 

I was standing on South Salinia Street, Syra- 
cuse, On my way home from the Hornellsville 
branch of the Erie Railroad, which was just com- 
pleted. The last train had gone to Manlius for that 
day, and I was thinking to what hotel I had better 
go, when a man, driving by, stopped a moment 
and looked at me. 

‘‘Haint you Bill Fillmore’s boy ?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“‘Going home ?” 

“T expected to take the last train home, but it 
has gone.” 

“Jumpin. I’m Peter Reed, and a smart young 
man like you won’t mind a walk of two miles.” 

“T thought I knew your face, Mr. Reed,” I an- 
swered, jumping in his wagon very willingly. 

“Of course you did. My farm joins your 
father’s, and me ’n him have spent many a day 
together.” 

So it'was from Peter Reed that I learned more 
of your grandfather’s life than I had ever known 
before. 

It was in 1840 that he was a deputy of Sheriff 
Blanchard. I can remember his bringing prison- 
ers home, locking them up in a room, after he had 
taken away their clothes, and starting out early 
next morning to take them to Syracuse; but I do 
not remember Jim Evans. 

Jim lived eight miles away from our house, on 
the road to Pompey Hill. The crime of stealing 
four horses from Mr. Forbes was traced directly 
to him, and early one morning Sheriff Blanchard 
and Peter Reed started out to capture him, lead- 

ing an extra horse on which to take him to town. 

Jim was standing at the door when they rode 





“Yes,” said Jim, “and call again. You're 
al’ays welcome,” and he patted his rifle signifi- 
cantly, and smiled. 

The sheriff was not ina pleasant mood on going 
outof the yard, and he and Mr. Reed rode directly 
to your grandfather’s house. He was down in 
the wood-lot, getting wood for winter, when they 
found him. After listening to their story he 
laughed, and in reply to the sheriff's question said 
he would undertake to capture Jim the following 
day, with Peter Reed’s help. 

“Bring a small rope along, Peter, to tie Jim 
with,” your grandfather said, ‘and maybe we can 
take him to Syracuse.” 

The next morning Mr. Reed was at your grand- 
father’s house bright and early, with a rope hang- 
ing from the pommel of his saddle. Together 
they started off, and when within a mile of Jim’s 
house your grandfather said, ‘“‘Stay here, Peter, 
until you see me going up the steps. Then ride 
up as fast as you can. I may want you.” 

Peter stopped his horse, and your grandfather 
rode on. He was greeted by Jim while he was 
tying his horse. “I thought you’d be the next one, 
Fillmore,” Jim said. “But you can’t take me, 
for I won’t be took.” 

“All right, Jim,” your grandfather said. “If 
your smarter than.I am, we won’t quarrel over it. 
But I came here to take you, and I’m going to do 
it.” 

He started up the path, and Jim, as before, 
vanished and closed the door. At the same mo- 
ment, Peter Reed urged his horse toarun. Your 
grandfather walked up the steps, opened the door, 
and looked in. Jim was standing in the room, 
behind the table, smiling. 

‘Better not come any farther, Bill,’’ he said, 
reaching around for his rifle; but hardly were the 
words out of his mouth, when your grandfather, 
in two jumps, cleared the hall and table, and 
landed on Jim’s back, bearing him down to the 
floor before his hand had touched his rifle. 








“Are you going to lead me like a mule?” Jim 
asked. 

“No; if you promise not to run away.” 

“T’ll promise.” 

He was unbound, and your grandfather re- 
mounted his horse. ‘Mind now, Jim,” he said, 
“if you try to get away, I’ll lead you like a dog 
into Syracuse.” 

Jim kept his promise, but he never forgave Peter 
Reed for bringing in the rope. Your grandfather 
he always respected. 

Brawn, not brains; muscle, not intellect held 
the highest place in the farming districts at the 
time your grandfather was in his prime; and 
shortly after his capture of Jim Evans, a noted 
wrestler from Madison County, according to Peter 
Reed’s version, come to Manlius Centre to try the 
prowess of the men living there. Ostensibly he 
came to wrestle with any one, secretly he wanted 
to meet your grandfather. 

Several good wrestlers tried their skill with 
him, and were thrown. Your grandfather saw 
two men go down under him, and turned away in 
disgust. 

‘*He doesn’t wrestle fair” was all he said. 

You see the visitor, when he took his hold, had 
a way of planting the hollow of his foot on the 
knee-joint of his opponent, and as the man had to 
go down or have his leg broken, he invariably 
went down. 

He remained at the Centre—his name was Daniel 
Longford—several days, and threw every one he 
wrestled with. Finally he expressed a desire to 
meet your grandfather. Peter Reed rode to your 
grandfather’s house to tell him of it, but he said 
he would not wrestle with Longford, as he did 
not wrestle fair. Peter pleaded and urged, but with 
no avail, and finally rode away disappointed. 

To your grandfather’s great surprise the next 
morning, Longford, with a number of the vil- 
lagers, drove upina large wagon. He met them 
at the gate, and Longford frankly told him 
what he had come for. 

“T won’t disappoint you,” your grandfather 
said; and thereat they all walked to the hay 
barn, and a place was cleared on the floor. 

“Before we begin, I want to tell you some- 
thing,” your grandfather said. ‘I have seen 
you wrestle with two men, and you don’t wres- 
tle fair. Now if you put your foot on my leg, 
I'll knock you down.” 

Longford said he would not, and they took 
hold of each other. For some time they strug- 
gled without either gaining any advantage; 
then Longford, in his excitement, forgot his 
agreement, and planted his foot firmly on your 
grandfather’s knee-joint. In a second he was 
lying on the floor senseless, for your grand- 
father was a man of his word, and had struck 
him a heavy blow. 

He came to in a few minutes, and after open- 
ing his eyes and looking around he said, ‘You 
did what you said you’d do.” 

“Yes,” your grandfather said, ‘I always do. 
I was not going to be thrown unfairly, nor have 
my leg broken, so I knocked you down.” 

Longford rose to his feet somewhat discom- 
fited, and wanted to continue the match, but 
your grandfather refused, and the villagers re- 

turned home. Your grandfather never wrestled 
after that, for shortly afterwards he became con- 
verted, and joined the church at the Centre. 
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Our inland readers may not know that the 
whole of the Atlantic coast is guarded by the Life 
Saving Service, whose stations are erected along 
the dangerous parts of the shore, at intervals of 
not more than three or four miles. During every 
night from September until May, a patrol is kept 
up by the crews of these stations along the whole 
stormy coast. 

A visitor, one November night, at a lonely station 
on the New Jersey shore, questioned Kendall the 
keeper of the crew, as to the heroism of his men. 
He had been a surfman for many years. The fight 
with storm and sea in winter nights was an ordi- 
nary matter-of-fact to him, as much as the plan- 
ing of wood is to a carpenter. 

‘Heroism? We don’t call our work by that 
name,” he said, drily. “The men know what 
they’ve got to do, and they don’t shirk it. They’ve 
got to be tough, cool hands, and to know the 
water.” 

‘Do the passengers of shipwrecked vessels usu- 
ally show courage ?” 

**More than you’d expect. Women that shrick 
about a mouse or snake on shore keep quiet often 
when the ship’s goin’ down. They usually object 
to the life-car. It’s an air-tight shell, in which 
eight or ten people can be shut up. It’s swung on 
a cable, and dragged through the sea to shore. 
Women sometimes prefer to drown to goin’ in it.”’ 

Just then the keeper went out to meet the patrol, 
who were coming through the driving storm 
along the beach. He received the tokens which 
they exchange with the men from the next sta- 
tion, watched the next men as they set out, and 


“Bring in the rope, Peter,” he called; and Mr. | then came back. 


Reed, who had just reached the house, jumped | 


from his horse, and brought it in. They bound 
Jim securely, leaving his feet free, and led him to 
the highway. Your grandfather jumped on his 
horse, and gave a tug on the rope. 

“Come on, Jim,” he said. 





“The coolest hand I ever saw in a shipwreck,” 
he said, lighting his pipe, ‘‘was little Bill Fletcher.” 

“That’s so,’’ growled the dripping men who 
were crowding about the fire. 

‘Bill was a sickly chap. He wanted to follow 


the water. like all the other Fletchers. But some- 
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run on this bar here one stormy night, and was cats and small game. Sent for $2 (to introduce). 


- : #- Agents Wanted. Circulars free. Trade supplied. 
wrecked. It was so dark that we fired the line | [aressJ-d¢WATHOUS, NUPr213 Itaee St.,Cinelnuati,O 
six times before we got it to her. When the cable 


was made fast, I went out on the breeches-buoy. CHAMPION TENNIS PLAYERS 


: : hot h five leading pla Sears, 
The schooner was goin’ to pieces so fast, ‘twan’t| Photographs of Bhat mem plevere 
no use tryin’ to fetch the car. She had parted| By mail, per Set of five, with Score Card....10 cents. 































































. , The Playing Rules of Lawn Tennis.......... 10 cents. 

amidships, an’ John Fletcher, an’ Bill, an’ the Send for our New Catalogue, No. 6, of, oes hare e . I WE adit = PE AR Ss’ SOAP 
kids, an’ three women was there on her hull at| PAs°s.over 3.500 illustrations: covers printed in W PEARS soap) ama HH FF IN | : 
the starn _PECK & SNYDER, 124-128 Nassau St. N-¥.| [00 Oo @ | Ill PAI Yi SoLo - IN: EVERY 

“I signalled the crew to fetch the life-boat. The H itohi 3 * : : id NAS CITY: of-THE-WORLD. 
sea was runnin’ tremendous, and the night was Reach’s Mustrated Book ol Curve Pitching. . + FRAGRANT J LA!) : a le “ha 
black as ink. I thought the men would never i ; DURABLE + F s Lonpon. New-York 
reach us alive, but old Dan was at the starn, an’ . po ae & MELBOURNE. 
he fetched her. We got the women into the boat, IS MEDALS. S== 
an’ the children, an’ then John took holt of the rf = = caer 
cripple to lift him in. There was room for but ‘ : — "5 wet 
one more, an’ they both saw it. | 7% = . S 

““‘No,’ said Bill, ‘you’ve got a wife an’ chil-} Considered by all competent judges the best work of ’ e ¢ 
dren, I'm no use to anybody. No.’ gf oy a RA a } 

“John gripped him, an’ dragged him to the | asit affects BATSMEN as well as PITCHERS. By m 
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, A * ie lic. A. J. REACH, 23 South Eighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
boat. ’Twan’t no time for exchangin’ compli- General Sporting Goods. 


ments. But Bill slipped from him like an eel, an’ 


ran back of the mast. When I went after him, | Disgusted 


the sea was washin’ over the deck, an’ I thought | 




















nae: ; with the old door mat that don’t half 
it was empty. I crowded John aboard the life- | clean the feet? Try the Hartman 
boat, and they all got safe to shore. I went back Patent Steel Wire Door Mat. It's neat, 
in the breeches-buoy. strong and DOES what it’s made for, 

‘“‘When morning came we went out agen, an’ That Steel Picket Fence don’t cost 
there was Bill tied to the mast quite dead. There much and would improve your place. 


was a look on his face as if God had given him HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited 
something to do, an’ he had done it. _ Seaver Falls, . +, a. 
“D’ye know, that on dark nights an’ high seas New York; 08 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ” 
that I almost always think of the noble spirit = ines 
shown by that poor little cripple. "Twas a mighty I. X. L. Reversible 
good example he set most of us. We shall never CU FF HOLDER 
forget him. Well, good-night, sir,’’ and strap- ‘ 
ping on his lantern, he set out on his patrol along PR. | a, aS = a. 


the edge of the thundering surf. Holds firmly, without tearing or cutting 
the shirt. eing reversible, t e necessit 














of “rights” and “lefts” is obviated. Made 

> tin nickel plate, highly polished. Price 

cents per pair. For sale by Gent’s 

“WE WERE KILLED.” Furnishing Trade throughout the United 


States. Samples sent by mail, | — ~ 
An old soldier knows how to take care of himself, prepald, om Po +4 <om mend 
and even in a sham fight he will not expose himself 

rudely to fatigue, if it is a hot day. This is illustra- ane. FROST . Cc o., 
ted by an incident which took place shortly after the — treet, : wanes 
grand review following the return of the French | j= 


Army from the Italian campaign. Marshal McMahon The “Automatic” Blind Awning Fixture 


had ordered a sham fight, intending to reproduce the 
field of Magenta for the benefit of the new and un- 
tried soldiers. 


His ve been oe led Ama vo aaron oe <etth, takes 
person. The day proved to be exceedingly warm. The at will, mn 
clouds which had at first obscured the sun were F. 0. NORTH & CO The best for the Complexion. A **balm for the Skin.” 
— aby | a puff which — with them, and the = ” hi 
1eat poured down oppressively. = Z ; SOLE MANUF'RS, Th ; © 

In one of the attacking divisions were two grizzled, 276 Devonshire Street, BOSTON e most economical ; f woare to thennese of wafer. 
battle-scarred veterans,—a sergeant and a cannon- a tioning tt Cc d ri Sa 1 
ier,—who had helped McMahon to win his laurels in Des Ree the, mes po = ~ ees etate gene | — Sereno 
the Crimea, and who had stood stoutly. by him in| § or prick Bong ae jour pe tebe Dealer Sor them. wan 7 iene 
Italy, brave as the bravest, and true as steel. 

These two heroes took it into their heads, when a 
charge had been ordered, that they would rest, so 
they withdrew, and threw themselves down in the 
shadow of a hedge, where the watchful marshal 
espied them. 

“Ha! What is this?” cried the duke, riding to the 
spot. ‘What! my braves of Malakoff! do you shirk 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS , 1878. 


Break ast Cocoa 








Capacity, 
our duty? See how grandl division is ch - ience, 
E 4 y grandly your division is charg. Warranted absolutely pure yey 
“Pardon, Marshal,” said the old sergeant. “We Cocoa, from which the excess of 2 
“" with bp a pon pe en were ee sad : Oil has been removed. It has three — crap 
he marshal smiled, and rode away, and present cocoa mixed nd for Cir- 
sent a vivandiére to care for his dead children. . SS eS or ates ¥ ron ! I | S = cular to 
. =T 
i \ and is therefore far more economi. a-\ Richmond Stove 
" i cal, costing less than one cent @ Company, 
AN EXPENSIVE DESSERT. cup. It is delicious, nourishing, — 





Norwich, Conn. 


‘oli@ —|FGmK: Neste's Food 


Is ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR INFANTS IN HOT WEATHER. 
Requires no Milk in its Preparation, 


: and is very Effective in the Prevention of 
Cholera-Infantum. 

lar 0a Ziemssen’s Cyclopedia of the Practice of Medi- 
cine, Vol. VII., the standard authority, says: “In 
cases of Cholera-Infantum Nestlé’s Milk Food is 
ALONE to be recommended.” Because the gastro- 
intestinal disorders to which infants are so subject 
are provided for by presenting only the nourishing 
) mM | properties of cow's milk in a digestible form. ‘Cow's 
um r milk produces a coagulated mass of curd or cheese, 
which the immature gastric juice is utterly unable 


: | to dispose of.”’ 
C0 m p lal n S This is one of several reasons why infant's foods re- 


quiring the addition of cow’s milk fail as a diet in hot 
weather. Consult your physician about Nestlé’s Food 
and send for sample and pamphlet by Prof. Lebert, to 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., New York Sole Agents. 


r W. L. DOUCLAS 
amen ' $3 SHOE. {22 


strengthening, easily digested, and 


A monument to Jean Frangois Millet is to be admirably adapted for invalids as 
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erected at Cherbourg, his birthplace, and many inter- well as for persons in health. 
esting reminiscences of the hardships in the early Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
purse empty, as was often the case, Millet succeeded —- sasceaaaa 
in coaxing a picture-dealer to visit his studio, to see . 
if there was not something there worth the sixty . » 
dollars due the landlord. 
The dealer came, turned over canvas after canvas . 
required in exchange for three important works. 
As he laid the three one hundred franc notes on the FoR en 
table, Millet suddenly r bered that the next day INFAN' 
“I should like to invite a few friends,” he said, TRADE MARK, 
eagerly; ‘“‘could you not take something else, so that 
I may have enough to pay for the dinner?” 
The dealer shrugged his shoulders, but the poor 
rd ng so — that he agreed, not without 
i ty, 
culty, to take a sketch which was on the easel for Thi ly perte 3 bstitute, reatact ete 
“Vingt francs!” sighed Millet, “‘mais nous n’aurons " s a di A aod r 
méme pas de dessert Fe ethin A Pp Soy SP 
a uires 
as you’ve got me in a generous mood, I’ll give you ten | no cooking. Our book, are and Feeding 
francs for that other sketch.” of Infants, mailed free. 
The bargain was struck, the dealer carrying off for} _DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass. 


life of the great painter are being published. It is 
told that one quarter-day, his rent being due, and his V. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 
superciliously, and at last consented to give the sum 
INVALIDS 

was his wife’s fete. 
four dollars. The onl 

In 

tle eG ur m 
“You wish a dessert,” replied the dealer. ‘Well, nuttiont Im al sting Digeanses. Req 
e 
two dollars—the Dessert—a little gem that he sold 
The only $3. SEAMLESS 
Sh 


afterward for eight hundred dollars. It is worth two 5 
thousand dollars to-day. | ry oe in the world. 
We 


+o ( For along time I was troubled with “£. t Calf, fect fit, and 
esl Oe! ) constipation, and at one time I was 7 4 7 Ci red by a eet S Naa , Raw hes 
CAREFUL P ay See wa ever, which, may paoet and Lace, all styles te. 
° y malarial fever, which, my physi- le as 
ge cian said, was directly traceable to stylish and durab 


- th ting $5 or $6. 
CONSTIPATION. teaspoonful OF | Hero eras S 
rather peculiar. A lady who had recently engaged Finally, after continual urging on my ; . 4 e /; H im wx 2 —t 
an Irish nurse-maid said to her one day, while walk- wife's part, I consented to try Dr. Perry Davi S Pain ki “oh | tised by other 
ing in the den: Kenn Ss avorite Remedy, and af- : 
. wait ter the first trial I experienced imme- firms. 


inlay, rap the baby up very carealy, and bring | Se Pegs ste emacs endatl |e @ LIETLE Ail or 





















The Hibernian’s idea of being careful is sometimes 
















ri ; : f the Favorite Remedy I con- ~  — re! prise 
ath, mum,” glibly repli aaae + stamped on bottom of each Shoe.} 
departed, OAT roped Mary, sad etrsightway | | Oy an ee| ougarand Water Boys all wear the W. L. DOUGLAS 62 SHOE, 
She presently returned, bringing the infant bun- | years. Leatnestly ree 1 this medici any one ad rey Bear 10e  OUGLAS. Brockton, Mass. 
dled and bound in a shawl-strap. roubled as I was.—Thos. G. Spence, 164 12th St., South ALL a RUGGISTS SELL It. 7 postal to W. L. » Broc ° 
“You unfeeling creature!” shrieked the poor moth- Brooklyn, N. Y. Send 2-cent stamp to Dr. David Ken- -—- 
er, frantically. ‘You will kill the child!” nedy, Rondout, N. Y., for illustrated book how to cure 











x Pr ar rs. r 
“Not at all, mum, not at all. You towld me to be Kidney, Liver and Blood disorders. Mention this pape 


, . TO $5 A DAY. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. | 
careful, an’ I am. The choild was so hivvy, I thought Dr. D. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy. 3 Lines not under the horte’s feet. Write BREW- 
@ shawl-shtrap was the safest way to carry him.” Prepared at Rondout, N.Y. Drug ists. $1; 6 for $5. 
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STER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. The best ever made. Ask your Dealer for them. 
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STORIES OF PARROTS. 


Brehm, the author of a German work called ‘The 
History of Animals,” affirms that parrots of the 
more intelligent Indian and African varieties have 
not only been taught many phrases which they repeat 
by rote, but that they have come to understand the 
meaning of what they say, and use words indepen- 
dently in their proper senses. He cites the case of an 
East Indian parrot who learned a large number of 
Dutch words in his native country. Brought to 
Europe, he learned a number of German and French 
words in succession. He asked for water, for food, 
for playthings, and for a chance to get out of his 
cage, which was regularly allowed him. He did not 
always use the German word for what he wanted, in 
speaking to Germans, but sometimes substituted the 
the Dutch words, in their proper senses. No doubta 
good many of his native screeches and jabberings 
were put down as “Dutch” by his German masters. 

Scaliger tells of a parrot which imitated the calls 
used in the dances of the Savoyards, and repeated 
parts of their songs; and Jacques Brunot, a French 
writer, tells of an African parrot who danced as he 
had seen the people do, repeating as he did so the 
words of their song: “A little step! A little jump! 
Ion! Ion!” 

Menault, another French of sci , tells of a 
famous parrot, for which Cardinal Bossa paid a hun- 
dred gold crowns because he recited without a 
blunder the Apostles’ Creed, and chanted the mag- 
nificat correctly. 

The story is recorded in English anecdotal collec- 
tions, if not in grave histories, that a parrot belong- 
ing to Henry VIII. once fell in the Thames, and 
summoned passers-by to the rescue by calling out 
“Help! Help!” 

The Indian parrot of whom the account is given by 
Brehm was deprived of its mistress by death. It re- 
fused to eat, and called out repeatedly, ‘“‘Where is 
madam? Whereis madam?” One of the friends of 
the family, an elderly major, once patronized the 
parrot by saying to him, “Jump on your perch, 
Jacko, there’s a good bird: jump on your perch!” 
Jacko looked at him an instant, contemptuously, and 
then exclaimed, ‘“‘Jump on the perch, Major, jump on 
the perch!” 

The French traveller, La Barre, a very serious and 
careful writer, tells a singular story of an African 
parrot called Chrysostom by the sailors on board a 
vessel, which brought La Barre from Senegal to 
France. Chrysostom had belonged to the chaplain 
of the ship, who had taught him a prayer or two, and 
a portion of the liturgy. On the voyage the chaplain 
died, and the bird continued to repeat the prayer that 
had been taught him. The sailors bestowed upon the 
parrot the name of “the chaplain,” and knelt about 
his cage in a reverent manner when the bird repeated 
his prayer. There is another, and an unpleasant side 
to this picture, however, in the fact that ‘the chap- 
lain, ’? learned some of the sailors’ oaths, and added 
them to his liturgy. He also learned to call hi 
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When you ask for Hood’s Sarsaparilla do not be 
persuaded to buy any other preparation. [Adv. 
——_>_—_—_ 


Dyspepsia—Its Causes and Cure, sent free. By J.H. 
MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treasurer.[ Adv. 








Dr. Swett’s “Root Beer” 


Packages contain Sarsaparilla,Life of Man, Wintergreen, 
Juniper, &c. Health and Pleasure. It acts mildly 
and sneficiall on the Stomach, Liver and Kidneys. 
ro age to ai e5 ai ak B area 
ackages, re a. ate ared and 
xbW ENG AND cD POT, Ja3 Washington 
GEO.’ 


ah ny Tr. M. Dd. Proprietor. 














School. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, Pre, | 
N. E. OHIO NORMAL COLLEGE Canfield, e 
Board and 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 
EAGLE SLATE PENCIL, No. 945, 
COLGATE ACADEMY. Business, ‘Healshtut foca- 
tion. Ry yn drill. 


E. GREENWICH (RL) AGADEMY. A 

Boarding 

7 Department Tuition, per year 

4 PREV. E. B. WEBSTER, A. M, President. — 

With Slate Eraser combined. Encased in wood like 

lead pencils. Entirely New. Useful and Convenient. 
and firm discipline. Schol- 

arships for needy stude Lag For catalogue address 





JAMES W. FORD, Principal, Hamilton, N. Y. 
in your own 


{UJ} S410 $5 AN ras 


. Png =~ 
ily buys them. Semple and Agents’ oie list by mail tee. 


der. _ 
in 2c. stamps. . Hasselbach, box A 51, Sandusky, O. 
ASTHMA stzavrersn itwcor 
Sold under Positive Guarantee. 


Samples free. L. SMITHNIGHT, Cleveland, O. 


30 VARIETIES oF POULTRY. 


All by pd no Gapes, no Roup, no Chol- 
era. “25 Years in the oattey ¥ Yara, af . 
pp. me lains how it is done. 

ANC,BOX 846, OINCINNATLO: 


SAVE TOIL AND DISCOMFORT, by using 
PETTIT’S CIDER and FRUIT PRESERVATIVE. Requiring 
no heating of fruit or liquid, it will preserve the same 
perfectly. Cider likewise. One box enough for 40 qts. 
of fruit or 1 bbl. of cider. 40 cts, per box, postpaid. 

PETTIT & SMITH, Canajoharie. N. Y. 
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Learn Shorthand. Old School. Every graduate em- 
ployed. Big salaries. Low tuition. Quick work. Thor- 
ough instruction. Typewriting and penmanship. Under 
the personal management of F. W. WILLISs, late pri- 
} No shorthand reporter of Hon. J. “Warren Keifer, ex- 

Speaker Lower House of Congress. 300students. Address 

ILLISS’ COLLEGE Short-hand, Springfield, O. 


A HE AMERICAN CYCLES 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
ONAPPLICATION. 
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THE NEW DEPARTURE DRUMS 
ere made with patent double acting rods and 

folding knee rest. Light, 
substantial and handsome. 
Used in the best Bands and 
Orchestras. Unequaled for 
tone, surpass all others in 
finish and appearance. If 
nearest Music dealer does 
not keep them, write to us 
for Illustrated Catalogue. 











Rubber Stamp by mail with 
pads, etc., for pnts qneslapes ) ie 
sample die) for onl, Your 
in pretty type, with India ink for marking 
linen, 35 cts. Agents wanted. Send 10 cts. 
for ielogues samples, and sealed terms. 


After 5 days return to! 
B. E. COLE, 
Portland, - Me. 


BACON & CO., Portland, 


T Reese, $3. Circular size, $8. 

q PRIN’ T Newspaper size, $44. Type ‘set- 

rinted directions. 

our WI ge: Send 2 ‘st Ds id % eae 
es, t cards, &c., to facto 

CARDS KELSEYECO., Meriden, Coun. 


Health, Beautiful Surroundings and the Best Climate 
on Earth for affections of the Lungs. Location 30 
miles from Denver, Handsome Illustrated Book free, 
containing full information. Address 

SWALL, Longmont, Colorado. 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 
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clean stiff and glossy. 
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> ELECT LUSTRE STARCH 


iron, and is a great help to house- 
pers. Tell vour t grocer you must have it. Don’t take 
ht imitation, ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH 
entral Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


THE TEST OF THE ROADS 
FOR TEN YEARS, 


By tee the Le = yf of American ‘riders 
lass machines, proves the 


OLUMBIA 


BICYCLES & TRICYCLES 
¥ SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
POPE MFG. CO., Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 
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by the title of “the chaplain,” and made such 
speeches as this : ‘Had your breakfast, Mr. Chaplain? 
Oh, yes, oh, yes. Mr. Chaplain wants a cracker. Yes, 
yes—for the chaplain. Amen!” 





HER DOWRY. 


The best dowry a wife can bring to her husband is 
atrue and faithful heart, and a sincere desire to be 
to him all that is expressed in that old-fashioned 
word, “help-meet.” The question of other dowry, 
such as chattels or land or money, should always be 
secondary, and is so when marriage contracts are 
made in the right spirit. A very old lady, known to 
the writer, amuses her friends by giving the follow- 
ing inventory of the things contained in the dowry 
she brought to her husband: 


“Tn the first place,” she says, ‘‘I thought the world 
and all of Reuben, and so did he of me; and neither 
of us ever changed our minds. 

“Then for other dowry I had from my home, one 
young cow, one colt, four head of shotes, six hens, 
and a dominick rooster, one cat, one feather bed, six 
good sheets, one new brass kettle, one warming-pan, 
fourteen quilts and six coverlets, six pewter spoons, 
six plates, four cups and sassers, two knives and two 
forks, a bushel of seed corn, two chairs, ten pounds 
of wool, and ten of flax, a glass molasses pitcher, 
and a pewter sugar bowl. 

“T tell you folks thought Reuben had done mighty 
well to get me in those days, and I think so, too. So 
did he; and he never thought different. That’s the 
best part of it.” 


——__+o>—___ 
UNSUITED TO SOCIETY. 


There are many valid reasons for being unfit for 
society, but surely no one can doubt the genuineness 
of the following, given by the clever Lady Lytton: 


During a dinner at the Bulwer’s, Dean Swift be- 
came the subject of conversation, and when the 
ladies had retired, one of them asked Lady Lytton, 
ow ho i is this Dr. Swift? Can I ask him to my par- 
ties? 

‘Hardly so.” 

“Why not?” 

‘Because he did a thing, some years since, which 


effec tually prevented his ever appearing again in so- 
ciety.’ 


“What was that?” 
“Why, he only died about a hundred years ago.” 


IRRELEVANT. 


Some people have such an absolute devotion to 
business that they would gladly consign to forgetful- 
ness everything else. 


An old Prussian general was afflicted with this in- 
tense seriousness to the point of mania, and conse- 
ony sat very heavily upon the raptures of a young 
aide.de-camp who was once riding out with him to 
the manceuvres, at break of day. 

“Look, Herr General!” exclaimed the enthusias- 
tic youth. **How lovely is the sunrise!” 

“Sunrise!” growled back the old warrior. “Don’t 
bother me with your private affairs!” 














PARKER'S GINGER TONIC. 


A valuable Cure for Coughs, Weak Lungs, Asthma, In- 
digestion, Inward Pains, Exhaustion. ombining the 
most valuable medicines with Jamaica Ginger, it exerts 
a remarkable curative power over Weak Lungs, Rheum- 
atism, and the distressing ills of the Stomach, Liver, 
Kidneys and Bowels. Le | —_—— would recover their 
nee by the timely use o RKER’S GINGER TONIC. 

pe! is le r~ a Hy of new life and strength to the 

ruggists. 


“HISCOX & OO. 1 163 William St., New York. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For Style, Comfort, Health and Durability. 
Gives the latest Parisian 





pe after pressure. 
sale b: by, all Retailers. Be sure 
that “Improved Lotta” is 
stam) on each Bustle. 
All nfringoments will 
prose uted. 
end Yor price-list, 
COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., 
Sole M’f’r’s, Boston. Mass. 


Birds! Birds! Birds! 


cane zoe THEM. 
“AUDUBON MAG 
is full of 8 and lected = Caen and 
old. It teaches practical lessons of kindness and human- 
ity. Each number contains abeautiful engraving of one 
of our native birds. Monthly, 28 pages, making at the 
end of the year a large, handsome volume of : ages. 
Annual subscription, 50 cents. Send6 cents for a sample 
copy. ee pans! for free STREAM (No. 3) of Books. 
ee M_ PUBLISHING CO., 
k Row, New York. 
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parts a brilliant transparency to the sk: 
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+ ated Keats, | Mo. 
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sleeves are liable to become worn or soiled. Es your 
cents for sam po pate. 
corsa wre Be Pa nt- 
W. Van Buren 8! 
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100 1LUD. PAGE PAMPHLET WITH 
RULES FOR KNITTING, EMBROID- 
CROCHET, ETC.,SENT FoR 





EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


A full assortment of above as well as the celebrated 

Eureka Knitting Silk, Filosene, and Wash 

Etching Silks, all of which are Pure Dye and fast 
colors. For sale by all leading dealers, 
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e hag y> Seaman. 


ip, Correspondence, 
seeivhenoaaes Book- 
keeping, Banking, &c. 
Complete Business Course 
Young men and women 


taught to earna living and given 

y thorough preparation for honorable 
positions. Terms reasonable, Time short. 
Instruction thorough. Business men supplied 
with competent assistants on short notice. No 
charge for situations furnished. Address for cat- 


alogue, Eastman College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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TORTURES OF A LIFETIME IN- 
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KIN 
stantly relieved by a warm bath with CuTICURA 
Soap, a real Skin Beautifier, and a single application of 


CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of CUTI- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, to keep the 
blood cool, the perspiration pure and unirritating, the 
— ws open, the liver and kidneys active, will speedily 


_ = tetter, ringworm, psoriasis, lichen, pruritus, 
scall head, dandruff, and every species of torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching. scaly and pimply diseases of the skin 
and scalp, with loss of hair, when physicians and all 
known remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL éo., Boston, Mass. 


2 Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Pl 





PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily 


skin pre- 
vented by CUTICURA MEDICATED 


SOAP. 














Patented Aug. 25th, 1885; March Ist, 1837. 


The HEALTH BRAIDED WIRE 


DRESS FORMS, 


Do not gather dampness from perspiration. They 


cannot produce irritation. Lace covered, light, 
cool, flexible, cleanly. Can be adjusted 
wearer to any size desired. Sold by milliners, 
dressmakers and dealers generally. 
not find them, send 75 cents to us and we will 
send post paid, in securely sealed package. 


sample will be sent to any milliner or dressmaker 


sending their business card and 60 cents, 





THE 


HEALTH BRAIDED 
WIRE BUSTLES 


Are made of the finest blue watch spring steel, 


finely tempered. They are perfect fitting, light and 


durable. They are sure to suit every taste, as 
they are made in all styles, from the smallest 
misses’ size to the largest full dress. They yield 
to the slightest pressure, yet immediately return 
to their proper form, so that the wearer is never 
mortified by their being bent or crushed into 
ridiculous shapes. Our bustles are remodelled 
frequently from the best shapes in the fashionable 
world, and ladies wearing them can be sure that 
while preserving health they are wearing the 
latest and most tasteful styles. 





Patented Aug. 25th, 1885. 
The HEALTH BRAIDED WIRE 
BUSTLE, No. 1, 


Is adapted to elderly ladies, 
hips. Weight, 13 oz. 
50 cents. 


THE IDE! 
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F two for 2 roe, 
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WESTON & WELLS! Mi 6 CO.tacmsess 
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If you do 


or those with broad | 
Lace covered. Price, | 





Pat. March 23, 1880; Aug. 23, 1881; Aug. 25, 1885; Jan. 19, 1886. 
The HEALTH BRAIDED WIRE 
BUSTLE, No. 2, 

Has an adjusting strap to change its shape. 


A little larger than No.1. Weight, about 2 oz. 
Price, 65 cents. 





Pat. Mareh 23, 1880; Aug. 23, 1881; Aug. 25, 1885; Jan. 19, 1886. 


The HEALTH BRAIDED WIRE 


BUSTLE, No. 3. 


Larger than No. 2; about the same weight. 
Made with adjustable strap, so that the shape can 
Price, 75 cents. 


be arranged to suit the wearer. 








Pat. March 23, 1880; Aug. 23, 1881; Aug. 25, 1885; Jan. 19, 1886. 


The HEALTH BRAIDED WIRE 
BUSTLE, No. 4. 


Intended for slim ladies with narrow hips, or 
for full dress. Price, $1.00. 


These goods are also made of the finest tem- 
pered wire, plated, at the same price. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. If you do not 
| find them at stores, they will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 

Price-lists of our goods sent to dealers on 
application. 


THE WESTON & WELLS MFG. CO 


1017 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA ; 
64 Church St., Shoreditch, LONDON, ENG. 


























